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A visitor from another land once exclaimed in admiration at the spartan 


way of life he found in a certain isle. ‘Ah!’ he cried, ‘I fear you must 


their own armourers, his hat and boots from their native hatters and cord- 


wainers. They wisely preferred things that way round. 











Britain’ s best merchandise is the quality of her manufacture, which 
is still the envy of other nations. TI 1s busily selling British skill 
in the form of wrought light-alloys, precision steel tubes, bicycles, 
ski-sticks, electrical equipment and automobile parts. Every dollar 


which can be made that way is needed, and every softer coin. 
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The fable of the well-dressed man 


despise the superior elegance of my attire!’ His hosts discreetly forbore to 
point out that his suit had come from their own best tailors, his sword from 
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The Cover The view of Wells is reproduced from 


John Britton’s Picturesque Antiquities of the 


English Cities (1830). It shows the bishop’s palace 
and cathedral from Tor Hill (to the east of the 


city); the tower in the middle distance is that of 


St. Cuthbert’s. It is characteristic of England that 
the cathedral precinct at Wells should lie on the 
very edge of the town; characteristic too that it 
should be so well planted with forest trees. On 


pages 189-92 of this issue Dr. S. Lang examines 


the history of the uniquely English phenomenon of 


the cathedral close and shows how early its main 
features as we know them today were determined. 
(The map on the cover is from the Ordnance 
Survey, reproduced with the sanction of the Con- 


troller of H.M. Stationery Office.) 
160 William Kent 


161 Apollo’s Proper Priest by Marcus 
Whiffen 
William Kent fell in April this year. Here 
Marcus Whiffen discusses Kent's place in 
history in the light of recent research, and 
in particular in the light of a new book by 
Margaret Jourdain. He finds Kent’s main 
lesson for 1948 in the fact that he realized 
that landscape layout was essentially a visual 

founded the English 

picturesque tradition, within the framework 


matter, and = thus 


of which the wider planning problems of 
today may still be solved. 


164 Bay Region Domestic Since the sym- 
posium to discuss Lewis Mumford’s New 


Yorker article in which the term was first 
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The bicentenary of the death of 


Watume 404 


used, the ‘Bay Region style’ has become as 
prominent a subject of controversy as the 
New Empiricism. Here it is pointed out that 
whereas its recent spread in the U.S.A. is 
undoubtedly a symptom of the 
tendency as gave rise to the New Empiricism, 
the Bay Region style differs from its Swedish 
counterpart in having roots which go back 


same 


fifty years into the past. At the same time 
the Bay Region style in its contemporary 
manifestations has a kind of streamline 
quality which is essentially modern; this 
quality is very conspicuous in the two houses 
illustrated on pages 165-170. 


165 House in Marin County, California: 
1, Architect: Albert Henry Hill 


168 House in Marin County, California: 
2, Architect: Albert Henry Hill 


171 F. G. Stephens and the P.R.B. by 
Basil Taylor The Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood was founded in the second half of 1848. 
The original members were William Holman 
Hunt, John Millais and Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, who were very soon joined 


Everett 


by four more, among whom was the painter 
and critic Frederic George Stephens. Here, 
on the occasion of the centenary of the 
Brotherhood, Basil Taylor publishes and 
discusses a selection from a recently dis- 
covered collection of letters to Stephens, 
which throws much new light on the person- 
alities and activities of its members and con- 


temporaries. 


179 Towards an Architecture: Post- 
War Housing in Britain by Cyril 
Mardall and Justin Vulliamy, is the first 
of a new series of articles in which it is pro- 
posed to examine aesthetic expression in con- 
temporary British building. Although the 
categories of building in which there is any 
noticeable activity at present are limited by 
circumstances inherent in the post-war 

situation, within those categories there is 
quite enough new work, executed or in pro- 
gress, to show the way things are going. In 
the sphere of low-cost housing Cyril Mardall 
finds significant trends in the adoption of the 
open plan and the revival of the terrace lay- 
out. Prefabrication, he points out, has now 
passed the pioneering stage, while a fresh 
architectural approach is evident in the 
design of traditional brick building. Future 
articles in this series will deal with industrial 
buildings and schools. 
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189 The English Cathedral Close dy S. 

Lang The cathedral close, with its walls and 
English 
feature not paralleled in other European 


lawns and trees, is a uniquely 
countries, and at the same time the earliest 
English example of what we now call a pre- 
cinct. Dr. Lang here examines the historical 
causes underlying the existence of the close, 
and shows that its characteristics have not 


altered in essentials since medieval times. 


193 The Nuffield Centre: a conversion of 
Gatti’s Restaurant Architects: Arcon 


197 Il Juventude 
197 William Edwards and Pontypridd by 


E. 1, Williams An account of the architect 
and the erection of the bridge at Pontypridd, 
which, from about 1756 until 1831, was the 
widest single arch in Great Britain. 


199 Books 

201 Anthology 
201 Marginalia 
202 Résumés 


The Authors Basil Taylor, writer and lecturer on 
the history of English painting, is at present work- 
ing on a book on George Stubts. Cyril Sjostrom 
Mardall, A.R.1.B.A., graduated at the Architectural 
Association School in 1932 and has been in private 
practice since 1935; he was on the staff of the A.A 
School 1936-9, during the war Lieutenant R.N.V.R.; 
is a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Association for Planning and Regional Recon- 
struction, member of the Council of the A.A., and 
member of the R.I.B.A 
mittee, while his 
included those of consultant to the Air Ministry on 


Foreign Relations Com- 
previous appointments have 


timber housing, consultant to the Swedish Govern- 
ment House Exporting Committee, and housing 
consultant to the Fife County Council. Justin 
Vulliamy, M.A. (Cantab.), architect, has worked in 
both London and Paris, having been a member of 
the Atelier Auguste Perret and employed in the 
office of Perret Fréres, and also for a short time 
in the office of Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret; 
before the war he was in private practice, during it 
in the Forces; for the past year has been Director 
of Studies in the Diploma Course at the School of 
Planning and Research for Regional Develop- 
ment; his published work has included a competi- 
tion design for the State Theatre at Kharkov (with 
R. Moszkowski). A note on Dr. Lang appeared in 
the REVIEW for April, 1948 (page 173) 
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William Kent, here the right-hand figure in a detail from a group of artists by Gawen Hamilton in 
the National Portrait Gallery (reproduced in toto on page 202), died 200 years ago last April. In the 
article beginning opposite Marcus Whiffen takes advantage of the publication of a book on Kent by 
Margaret Jourdain to discuss both his historical position and his contemporary significance. 
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Marcus Whiffen 


Apollo’s Proper Priest 


The bicentenary of an artist’s death is not, on the face of it, necessarily an event of the 
first importance. Two hundred years is rather a betwixt-and-between period of time: on the 
one hand it lacks the glamour of a half-millennium, while on the other common sense suggests 
that what happened two hundred years ago is likely to be of less immediate significance to 
the present than what happened a single century back. And then one may well feel that the 
date of an artist’s death matters less to us than that of the most trivial incident in his life— 
which may, after all, be a clue to some aspect of that art in which alone, for us, he exists. 

It so happens, however, that 1948 can offer the shade of William Kent something more 
than the conventional gesture of respect that piety demands. It can see, more clearly than 
could 1848 or even 1748, where his greatness, and his weakness, lay. For not only Kent, but 
the English Palladian school in general has been the subject of an historical and esthetic 
reassessment in recent years, initiated (I think it is fair to say) by Mr. Fiske Kimball’s paper 
on Lord Burlington in the R.I.B.A. Journal in 1927. To Mr. Kimball, more than to anyone 
else, belongs the honour of having restored that ‘Apollo of the Arts’ to his rightful niche in 
the architectural pantheon. For the first full-dress monograph on Apollo’s ‘proper priest,’ 
William Kent, we are indebted—and the debt is a substantial one—to Miss Margaret 
Jourdain.* 

Of course Kent’s modern champions have not had to contend with quite all the prejudices 
which obscured Burlington’s achievement from the last generation of critics. Kent’s reputa- 
tion has often stood low enough, but no one, I think, has gone so far as to deny that he 
was an architect. Indeed, Kent’s reputation as an architect pure and simple must perhaps 
suffer some diminution as a result of what we now know of the Kent-Burlington relationship, 
which was far from being the simple artist-patron set-up it looks like on the surface. We may 
not agree with Joseph Gwilt’s view, as given in his (1825) edition of Chambers’s Treatise 
on Civil Architecture, that whatever was good in Kent might be traced to Burlington’s ‘skill 
and direction’; for what in Kent seemed bad to Gwilt does not necessarily seem bad to us. 
Nevertheless, we have got back, beyond the Blomfields, to a position from which we can see 
what Gwilt was talking about. 

The subject of the Kent-Burlington relationship was dealt with by Dr. R. Wittkower in a 
paper read to the Royal Archeological Institute in March, 1946. This paper, though pub- 
lished in The Archeological Journal, is not so well known among amateurs of architecture 
as it deserves to be, and it may be useful to summarize Dr. Wittkower’s main findings here— 
the more so since Miss Jourdain does not go into the subject, or indeed make any mention 
of Dr. Wittkower’s work on it. First then, Dr. Wittkower points to the fact, obvious enough 
yet not often commented upon, that Kent’s work as an architect proper did not start before 
the early 1730’s. Burlington—and new material published by Miss Jourdain bears out this 
view—took Kent up as a painter, to fill the place of Sebastiano Ricci, and only when it became 
obvious that Kent would never really be ‘Raphael secundus’ did he resolve to make an 
architect of him. And in all Kent’s major works of architecture the direct influence of 





* The Work of William Kent by Margaret Jourdain, with an introduction by Christopher Hussey. Country Life. 42s. 








APOLLO’S PROPER PRIEST 


Burlington is patent. Take Holkham, for instance; the plan with the four symmetrical wings 
goes back to Tottenham Park in Wiltshire, designed by Burlington in 1721, as does also the 
motif of the ‘Wilton’ towers with Venetian windows in them; the separate roofs over the 
different parts of the buildings exemplify Burlington’s ‘staccato principle’; the stairs to 
the south front (now destroyed) imitated those at Chiswick; Burlington himself must have 
recommended Palladio’s Palazzo Thiene at Vicenza—‘the best school that ever was for 
rustics,’ he had called it—as the model which was closely followed in the first, rusticated 
project for the great house; ‘everybody who knows the plan of Chiswick will see that the 


sculpture gallery at Holkham with the apsidal ends, the Venetian window in the centre - 


and the two adjoining octagonal rooms, is almost verbal quotation from Chiswick;’ and 
even the great hall probably would not have been had not Burlington shown the way in 
the Assembly Room at York. Or take the Parade front to the Horse Guards: the rhythm of 
Chiswick, and the rustication of the Palazzo Thiene again. The projected palace for Hyde 
Park: a much extended Chiswick. The Treasury: a drawing by Palladio already used by 
Burlington for General Wade’s house was the basis of the facade. Or the designs for the 
Houses of Parliament, whose planning was so manifestly inspired by Palladio’s reconstruc- 
tions of the Roman baths, published by Burlington in 1730. And so on. 

Yes, Kent’s reputation as an architect pure and simple must suffer from our new appreciation 
of Burlington’s pervasive influence—even if we allow, as we should, that the mere introduction 
of a motif matters less than the use that is made of it and the nuances with which it is in- 
vested. But of course the fact is that Kent was far from being an architect pure and simple, 
anyway. Burlington was; and Dr. Wittkower makes an illuminating comparison between 
Kent’s design for the library at Holkham, with its ornamental chimney piece and rococo 
plasterwork, and Burlington’s design for alterations in Lord Wilmington’s Hall at Chiswick, 
so coldly correct in its avoidance, as far as practicable, of any element not subject to the 
tyranny of the module. 

It was Mr. Wyndham Lewis, I think, who remarked somewhere recently that although we 
talk much about Impressionism, there were only three real Impressionists—Monet, Sisley, 
and Pissarro. The case is much the same with Palladianism, except that if one judges by 
practice rather than professions it is difficult indeed to name as many as three Palladians, 
so-called, who were consistently true to the precepts and example of their chosen master. 
One thinks of Colen Campbell; but even he was not as loyal as appears at first sight. 
Of the other considerable architects whom literary convenience groups under the Palladian 
banner, Burlington himself is too often Roman, Gibbs and Leoni are too nearly baroque, 
to pass the more exacting test of stylistic analysis. 

And Kent? It is difficult to find a single word to embrace all the moods ‘in which Kent 
strays from the straight and narrow path mapped out by Palladio. He can be Roman; he 
can be baroque (or something like it); he can be Gothick; he can be fantastic almost in the 
manner of the Elizabethans. For all his scorn of (in architecture) ‘that dam’d gusto that’s 
been for this sixty years past’ and (in painting) ‘ye little Duch way fine burnish’d paint that 
all ye figurs look like Glass Bottles and not like Nature,’ there was little of the doctrinaire 
in Kent’s make-up. 

Mr. Christopher Hussey, in his excellent introduction to Miss Jourdain’s book, remarks 
that it is ‘very extraordinary how little personality [Kent] had even to the letter-writers and 
memorialists of the time, apart from his work,’ and suggests that while this may be due to 
‘the Shaftesburian suppression of personal characteristics, typical of the age,’ it is at least as 
likely that ‘Kent was one of those happy characters absorbed entirely in their work, with 
little existence apart from their art.’ Yet letters printed by Miss Jourdain do contain some 
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pretty broad hints as to the kind of man Kent was, and make it clear that he was far from 
lacking in ‘personality’ in the narrow sense. ‘Mr. Kent,’ wrote Pope to Burlington in 1738, 
‘could tell you how often I talked of you and wished for you, even at a time when I wish for 
few or none, when I am constantly with the greatest man I know, ever knew, and shall know.’ 
When due allowance has been made for the Augustan taste for hyperbole, it is still unlikely 
that Pope would write thus of a mere cipher. Underneath the most jocular references to ‘the 
Signior’ one can sense a healthy respect, as for a man who was not to be trifled with—and 
then again we have Pope’s assurance that Kent was ‘by no means a Respecter of Persons, 
but using sharp speeches to the Greatest,’ though we also learn that ‘in sweetness of manners 
he [was] allowed on all hands to be a mere Ludovico Dolce.’ 

But one thing is perfectly clear: the Italianized Yorkshireman was no intellectual. ‘I had 
as leave make a drawing as write a letter,’ Kent told Burrell Massingberd from Rome, and 
throughout life he remained hardly more than just literate. This is not so negative an aspect 
of his character as might appear, for English Palladianism was essentially an un-intellectual, 
if not indeed an anti-intellectual movement. The results of a great intellect applied to archi- 
tecture stood before men’s eyes in the works of Wren—and were found wanting. (As early as 
1712 Shaftesbury wrote: ‘Hardly ... should we bear to see a Whitehall treated like a 
Hampton Court, or even a new cathedral like St. Paul’s.’) An alternative to intellect had to 
be discovered, and discovered it was. The Palladians themselves defined the alternative as 
Taste, but across the years it begins to look exceedingly like something we have learnt to 
know as Sentimentality. As Mr. Hussey says, ‘it was the sentiments and virtues associated 
with classical architecture, more than its objective formal qualities,’ that aroused the 
Palladians’ enthusiasm. ‘English Palladian classicism was essentially associative, subjective— 
in fact, Ruskinian romanticism in reverse.’ 

Once this is understood the dichotomy between Kent the classical architect and Kent the 
romantic landscape-gardener is seen to be more apparent than real; his work in both spheres 
had strong ideological implications. The great difference is that while the example of Kent’s 
buildings, designed for a small handful of aristocrats, is scarcely relevant to the architec- 
tural situation today, the influence of Kent’s gardens, laid out for an even smaller handful of 
aristocrats, is still evident throughout the length and breadth of the English countryside. 

‘Kent leapt the fence and saw that all nature was a garden.’ Sooner or later every writer 
on Kent is bound to quote Walpole’s familiar pronouncement. And why not? Of course the 
new spring which was to make the valleys green was not unheralded—by Shaftesbury, by 
Addison, by Pope. Nevertheless there is no disputing Kent’s claim to be considered the 
practical founder of English landscape-gardening; above all he realized (to quote Mr. Hussey 
once more) ‘that garden and park design, however closely connected in theory with an ideal 
state of nature or classical antiquity, was essentially a viswal matter.’ That is what Walpole 
meant when he said that ‘the great principles on which he worked were perspective, and light 
and shade.’ Perhaps Kent owed something here to Pope, with his ‘all gardening is landscape 
painting: you may distance things by darkening them, and by narrowing towards the end, in 
the same manner as they do in painting.’ But his achievement in giving effect to such ideas 
so as to set the course for the future of landscape-gardening in England is no less impressive 
for that. And surely it is in this achievement, and in his approach to the problems of land- 
scape design, that we may recognize Kent’s lesson for 1948. True enough, the planners of 
today are in search of wider integrations than that of garden and surrounding countryside 
effected by Kent. But the real problems are still the visual ones, and the solutions to them 
(some of us believe) must be worked out within the framework of the tradition founded 
by a third-rate painter but great artist who died two hundred years ago. 








Two houses in Marin County, California 


BAY REGION DOMESTIC Terminologically, ‘the Bay 
Region style’ is just under a year old, having been first proposed as a name for 
a certain development in American architecture by Lewis Mumford in The 
New Yorker of October 11, 1947. Historically—if one accepts the term as a 
description of the phenomenon to which Mumford applied it—the Bay Region 
style is considerably older, having been founded ‘about fifty years ago in age a 
Berkeley, California, in the early work of John Galen Howard and Maybeck.’ Deter House 

As a subject of public, and passionate, debate, it is some eight months old, 
having been promoted to that status at the symposium to discuss Mumford’s 
article held at the Museum of Modern Art, New York, on February 11, 1948. 

Since at least one speaker at the Museum of Modern Art symposium* 
implied that the Bay Region style was in some way an invention of Mumford’s, 
it is necessary to point out, first of all, that the existence of a specifically 
Californian style, with the native redwood as its most characteristic medium 
of expression, has long been recognized. As early as 1913 a critic in the 
Architectural Record could remark that whereas in other states a certain 
social stigma attached to the use of wood, in California there was a general 
desire to use wood in some idiomatic way. ‘Native Californian redwood,’ he Tamalpais House 
went on, ‘has admirable qualities; a group of architects are coming to the 
front, who are prepared to do it justice: Maybeck, Matthews and others near 
San Francisco, Myron Hunt, Elmer Grey and Greene and Greene round Los Angeles. They are all designing houses, which are 
picturesque without being affected and free and bold without in general being freakish and bizarre.’ This article was illustrated 
with work by Greene and Greene; an article by John Galen Howard in the same paper three years later, Country House Archi- 
tecture on the Pacific Coast, was illustrated with work by Maybeck, White, Myron Hunt, and Greene and Greene again. 

What are the characteristics of the Bay Region style, redwood aside? Mumford described it as ‘a product of the meeting of 
Oriental and Occidental architectural traditions,’ and in certain of the earlier works of the school, such as Maybeck’s First Church 
of Christ Scientist, Berkeley (1910) or Greene and Greene’s David R. Gamble House (1909), the meeting of—say—Japanese and 
Swiss traditions is effected very obviously and (some may consider) at a rather superficial level. But the best of Maybeck’s interiors, 
such as those of the Randolph School, Berkeley (1911) or the Chick House, Berkeley, have a simplicity and refinement which is 
Oriental in a better sense. As for the real contribution of the Occident, this—as one might expect—was a matter of plan, and it was 
due, in the last analysis, to the Spanish settlers in the New World. According to Miss Jean Murray Bangs, the author of a new book 
on Greene and Greene, the crucial work in the development of the Californian plan was a small house designed by those architects 
in 1908. The story of this house is best told in Miss Bangs’ own words, as quoted in the Architectural Record for May, 1948: 

‘Mr. Bandini, son of the Don Juan Bandini mentioned in Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast, came into the office asking 
for a ‘California House.’ The plan he had in mind was the one the Spanish have used everywhere in the New World. It con- 
sisted of a series of rooms, one room deep, strung around three sides of a hollow square. The rooms are entered through each 
other, railroad flat style, or through a covered open passage running around the inside of the square—the patio. The Bandini 
House was built on this plan, out of the simplest possible materials, redwood boards and bats, shingles, and cobblestones 
from the bed of the nearby Arroyo Seco.’ 

Such are the antecedents and origins of the Bay Region style, to which the two houses illustrated and described in the following 
pages owe allegiance. But, in addition, the contemporary architecture of the Bay Region style has a kind of streamline quality 
which is essentially a modern contribution—though it was foretold, in a way, by Charles Greene, thirty-three years ago, when he 
wrote that ‘between the automobile mania and the bungalow bias there seems to be a psychic affinity.’ In the houses illustrated 
here this streamline quality comes out most obviously in the long, emphatic horizontals of the roof-line and eaves, but it is also a 
characteristic of their plans, in which indoors succeeds to outdoors, and room follows room, with the least possible impediment 
to airflow (as it were), while it is apparent too in the ultra-meticulous precision of surface and detail. 

To sum up, the Bay Region style is not, like the New Empiricism, the architecture of a land which feels that it has come through 
the Modern Movement, but is rather a parallel development to the Modern Movement, local in origin though ever becoming less 
so in effect. (‘Some of the best examples of this at once native and universal tradition are being built in New England,’ Mumford 
wrote.) And whatever one’s personal reaction to the tendency of which the spread of the Bay Region style is the American symptom 
(as the rise of the New Empiricism is the Swedish symptom), its importance is not to be minimized at a time when—if THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL REVIEW may repeat its own words, as quoted by Mumford in his now famous article—‘Functionalism, the only real 
eesthetic faith to which the modern architect could lay claim in the inter-war years, is now, if not repudiated, certainly called into 
question . . . by those who were formerly its most illustrious supporters.’ 











* Marcel Breuer: ‘Many things happened, as I see it, which some prefer not to see, because they want to prove or, better, to create a fifty-year- 
old original, native and modern California style full of humanity.’ 
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1, the north-west corner of 
the house with the covered 
terrace outside 
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ALBERT HENRY HILL: ARCHITECT 
The site of this house slopes to the south-west, over- 
looking the valley of Ross. Below the bedroom wing 
the ground drops into a canyon of redwoods, while the 
entire site is dotted with live oaks and madrones. 
The drive leads into an open three-car shelter with a 
parking area to the south. 
The bedroom block and entry are three steps higher 
than the living area. The ceiling is unbroken, giving a 
higher ceiling level in the living area. The three steps 
run unbroken through the whole site. The stone floor 
of the entry continues in a 4 ft. strip parallel to the 
glass wall of the study and kitchen area; the dining 
area is incorporated in the living area and nearly all 
meals are taken in the sunroom. The south-east terrace 
is paved in redwood blocks and screened from the drive 
by a wooden fence. An 8 ft. overhang of the roof on 
(Continued on p. 167) 
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2, the west terrace with the glass walled living room beyond. 
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DETTNER HOUSE, MARIN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from p. 165) 

the west gives shade in summer. This overhang becomes 
16 ft. at the setback in front of the main bedroom. 
Throughout the house ceilings are in resawn pine, 
stained a soft grey-gold. All vertical mullions and 
sashes are painted a dark silver green. The front door 
and the two wood columns off the main bedroom are a 
golden red. Stonework is Carmel stone in varying tones 
of bronze, gold and grey. 


3, a general view of the house from 
the north-east; the curves at the 
ends of the swimming pool were in- 
sisted on by the client. 4, the living 
room with steps up to the sleeping 
section of the house entry to court; 
gate and wall are five feet high. 

















1, the east or approach side 
of the house. 2 (on facing 
page), the terrace side, 
under the seven foot roof 
projection; the paving is of 
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TAMALPAIS HOUSE ALBERT HENRY HILL: ARCHITECT a 

painted gold. 

This house faces west across the Ross Valley with a 

view of Mount Tamalpais. The site was levelled with 

the drive leading to a forecourt which was one of 

the owner’s requirements. The living-dining area is 

divided by the double fireplace of stone and has a 

sliding glass wall towards the covered terrace and 

swimming-pool ; the glazed gallery is the only part of 

the house opening directly on to the approach side 

of the site. Each main bedroom has built-in drawers 

and hanging space, while one of them has its own 

private garden. The 7 ft. eaves projection (12 ft. in front 

of the living room) affords protection from the summer 

sun while admitting all winter sunshine. External siding 

is natural redwood, unfinished and left to weather. All 

vertical mullions inside and out are painted olive green, 

while the continuous facia board is painted gold and 
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TAMALPAIS HOUSE, MARIN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
the front door a wine red. The walls of the living-dining 
room and the end walls of the bedrooms are also natural 
redwood ; the long single walls in the bedrooms pine, 
stained a grey-gold. The fireplace wall and the pool 
terrace are local Sonoma stone. The landscape architects 
were Eckbo, Royston and Williams. 
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TAMALPAIS HOUSE, MARIN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 

















ae 4 
3, the house from the west across the swimming pool; wall and paving are grey and tan Sonoma stone. The facia board is 
painted gold. 4, one of the bedrooms which has its own garden; the end wall to the right is redwood and the ceiling pine. 














Basil Taylor 


F. G. STEPHENS AND THE P.R.B. 


The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood was founded in the second half of 1848. One of its seven members was the 
painter and critic Frederic George Stephens. Here, on the occasion of the centenary of the Brotherhood, 
Basil Taylor publishes and discusses a selection from a recently discovered collection of letters to Stephens 
which throws much new light on the personalities and activities of its members and their contemporaries. 


‘The P.R.B. is in its decadence: 
For Woolner in Australia cooks his chops, 
And Hunt is yearning for the land of Cheops; 
D. G. Rossetti shuns the vulgar optic; 
While William M. Rossetti merely lops 
His B’s in English disesteemed as Coptic; 
Calm Stephens in the twilight smokes his pipe, 
But long the dawning of his public day; 
And he at last the champion great Millais 
Attaining Academic opulence, 
Winds up his signature with A.R.A. 
So rivers merge in the perpetual sea; 
So luscious fruit must fall when over-ripe; 
And so the consummated P.R.B.’ 


Those lines (first quoted in William Michael Rossetti’s 
Memoir of his brother) were written by Christina 
Rossetti in a letter in November, 1853. The couplet 
on Stephens is prophetic. His public day never did 
dawn, at any rate never so brightly as it did for the 
other five. Seven years later, in 1860, he became art 
critic of The Atheneum and wrote—generally anony- 
mously—in that paper for forty years. Only two issues 
appeared in all that time without a contribution from 
him. He wrote for other periodicals—The Critic, The 
London Review, Macmillan’s Magazine, Weldon’s 


Register, The Crayon of New York and L’ Art of Paris. 
He wrote small books, on Mulready and Landseer and 
Cruikshank, on Reynolds’s paintings of children, on 
French and Dutch painters and on Gothic architecture; 
he taught drawing from the Antique at University 
College School; he failed to win positions at the British 
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Museum, at South Kensington and at the National 
Gallery of British Art. He collected—without much 
expenditure—until his house in Hammersmith Terrace 
was stuffed with prints and drawings and objets d’art. 
The pictures hid the wallpaper and the skirting-board. 
Some of them, bequeathed by his only son, Col. H. F. 
Stephens, went to the Tate in 1932, and with them that 
one small minor masterpiece of his own painting, 
‘Mother and Child.’ As a writer on art, Stephens was 
first a careful collector of information. For years he 
supplied it to Notes and Queries; he spent fourteen 
years on the four volumes of his Catalogue of Prints and 
Drawings (Personal and Political Satire) in the British 
Museum. His articles in The Atheneum on The Private 
Collections of England are a useful supplement to 
Waagen. His criticism never went beyond the accepted 
manner of Mid-Victorian art criticism; it was 
descriptive rather than analytic, and because of his 
rough and mannered style it isn’t easy to read. He 
wrote in support of the Pre-Raphaelite painters (e.g., 
an anonymous pamphlet on Hunt in 1860 and an essay 
on Rossetti in 1894), their successors and those of a later 
generation who did not challenge the narrow limits of 
his own taste—Alma Tadema, J. C. Hook and others. 
Curiously, in the case of Hook’s very distinguished friend 
Samuel Palmer, Stephens’s appreciation did expand. In 
1881 he wrote notes for the catalogue of the Palmer 
Memorial Exhibition at the Fine Art Society and praised 
not only the conventional late watercolours but also five 
of the early visionary drawings. These he called 
‘Keatsian,’ which, coming from a Pre-Raphaelite, was 
certainly praise. Three of Palmer’s letters follow: 
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1 (above), ‘Mother and Child,’ F. G. Stephens’s best painting, and the only one in which he achieved the kind of detachment from his subject which is characteristic 
of certain Pre-Raphaelite pictures. 2 (opposite), ‘The Proposal,’ contains traces of it but is more conventionally painted. Both date from circa 1848. 


Furze HI, 
MED VALE, RED HI. 


November 6, °72. 
Dear Mr. STEPHENS, 

When a judge ‘sums up’ as favourably as you have done 
in the ‘Portfolio’ the first impulse of the gentleman in the 
‘dock’ is to thank him very heartily: yet perhaps he is 
hardly in the right, for it half implies that the judge has been 
warped by feelings of personal kindness: but he may justly 
be grateful for the skilled elaboration with which every 
particle of evidence in his favour has been noted. Now your 
notes of my work are so vivid that I could paint a picture 
from any one of them without reference to studies and 
sketches, although much of what you remember I have half 
forgotten. It would be a yet additional kindness if you would 
get one date altered in future copies of the Portfolio—I am 
quite positively certain that my first exhibited work was 
in 1818 or 1819. If catalogues say otherwise there must have 
been another S. Palmer—the first R.A. Exhibition I ever 
saw was in 1819. 

In 1809 I had not long emerged from long clothes, & the 
constellation of the Fork had not yet loomed on the horizon. 
What promotion in after life equals breeching? There were 
then no knickerbockery gradations, but we emerged in a 
bound from short petty-coats and blue legs into blue 
trowsers & sugarloaf buttons—&—O rapture!—into pockets; 
a bi-sided potentiality for gingerbread nuts, story books, 
toffy, squirts and pop-guns. How different the obverse of the 
medal; yet, under happy auspices, not less desirable, when 

‘The soul’s dark cottage batter’d and decay’d 

Lets in new light through chinks that time hath made.’ 
Maugre the elements we have not yet given up the hope of 
your promised visit.... I suppose by this time you are 





numbered among the favoured few who have seen Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s picture; I have a longing desire to see it, but 
shall not reach town till spring if spared to do so... 


Dear Mr. STEPHENS, January 2, 1880. 


As you ask my opinion in a matter which concerns your 
dear boy, I will not delay for a moment to say that I think 
you have done right. 

Nothing is more lamentable than premature;—and as 
the withdrawal of the book must have awakened all the 
possessor’s curiosity—if you now restore it, he will be likely 
to restore its worst recesses, instead of merely reading the 
plays as before. 

And five years hence it will be as bad or rather worse. If he 
is set upon it, I should, as soon as possible, give him the 
Family Shakespeare—if there be such a book—I have 
certainly heard of it—& suppose that nothing is pared away 
but what is rotten. If it is a most desirable book .. . 

I wonder whether Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare would 
do, as a fish to the whale. It may be said how stupid I must 
be to suppose that a boy will grow up without often meeting 
with impure books. I do not suppose it: but think that is the 
very reason why a parent should not add another—should 
not deliberately leave in a child’s possession, what few 
adults can read without being the worse for it. 

The pagan Juvenal says that PURITY should be in- 
scribed over the door of every house where there is a boy— 
& I think there is little doubt that he would have approved 
what you have done... 


Dear Mr. STEPHENS, Undated. 
I was reading to my wife the Athenzum critique on the 
Holkham Hall Claudes, when she said: ‘Claude is so beautiful 
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that the very description of his pictures is music.’ 

On this I bethought me of the musician, and how long it 
was since I had heard of his welfare. If he and those most 
dear to him are quite well—one line to say so at any moment 
of leisure would gratify his very sincerely, 


S. PALMER. 


P.S.—Wild and vigorous as he was, I do not think that 
Salvator was so supreme a master of landscape as Claude, 
though his grandeur is of a kind more obvious to the many. 
I was a standing puzzle to my old friend W. Varley, which he 
several times expressed to me, that his lady pupils, one and 
all, thought Salvator more sublime than Claude—Claude, 
whose distinctive essence was sublimity in the estimation 
of no less a critic than Henry Fuseli; but it is difficult to read 
your account of the pair of Salvators in your ‘Swinton Park 
Collection,’ Atheneum, September 29—without feeling a 
stimulus to invention—and, having twice read it, I discover 
that, were the ‘conventionalities’ omitted—that ‘monster 
tree’ & the like, there would be no stimulus whatever. 

...how well you describe the ‘purposes’ of Gaspar 
Poussin and Salvator—the conventional conditions. These 
conditions had become conventional because of an universal 
agreement that they were conditions of the most excellent 
beauty. 


Stephens preserved his early friendships better than 
any of the other P.R.B.’s, apart from W. M. Rossetti, 
and he added to that the regard of most of his later 
contemporaries. Dante Gabriel, who dictated a letter 
to him only a day or two before he died (and who wrote 
in a letter to him that ‘friendship consists even more in 
the mutual consideration through life of serious actions 
and interests than in the softer side of feeling’) called 
him ‘dear staunch Stephens, one of my oldest and best 
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friends’ and to his brother, William M., he was ‘my 
dearly beloved Steph,’ and ‘the kindliest and most 
persistent of friends.’ 

William Rossetti wrote to him immediately after 
Elizabeth Siddall’s death, first an abrupt note and 
then a longer letter: 


DEAR STEPHENS, 

I shan’t be able to come till further notice—Poor Lizzie 
is dead: you will see about it in the papers unfortunately— 
laudanum. 





Your W. M. R. 


And four days later: 


ALBANY STREET, 
February 15. 


DEAR STEPHENS, 

Thank you for your friendly note. You will pardon my 
having been so abrupt in what I wrote on Tuesday. The poor 
thing had been in the habit of taking laudanum for 2 or 
3 years past in considerable doses, & on Monday she must 
have taken more than her system could bear. Gabriel, on 
returning late at night from the Working Men’s College 
found her in a hopeless state & all the efforts of 4 doctors 
for 7 hours or more availed nothing. 

If I could command your friendly offices in any way, be 
sure I should not hesitate to do so, being sure that it would 
be a satisfaction to you as well as to us. But there is really 
nothing I know of. 

The funeral is to be on Monday after which I doubt 
whether Gabriel will ever re-inhabit Chatham Pl. He can 
for the present propose to himself nothing else than living 
with us, and painting at Brown’s. I write from Albany 
St., having had to come up for a particular purpose, but pass 
all the days and nights till after the funeral at Chatham PI. 

Your W. M. RosseErmT1. 

I am certain it would gratify Gabriel to see you whenever 

you might be at Albany St. after the funeral. 


Woolner used him and his column in The Atheneum 
as he used other critics, but they never quarrelled, and 
Stephens wrote a tender obituary of him. Stephens 
cannot have been an easy man to know; according 
to W. M. Rossetti he was a man of ‘firm and 
settled opinions and of character far from supple—even 
rather unbending.’ This could bring him to curious 
actions, as when he dressed his young son in trousers 
of a variegated colour so that he should not grow up too 
selfconscious. 

Only Holman Hunt, rancorous and egocentric, 
seriously quarrelled with him and in his book Pre- 
Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood accused 
him, among other things, of being disloyal to him, to 
P.R.B. principles, and, anyway, of pretending to be a 
Pre-Raphaelite, when he wasn’t one. 

Stephens was born in October, 1828. His father, 
Septimus Stephens, was at different times an official 
at the Tower of London and Master of the Strand 
Union Workhouse, Cleveland Street. The family was 
of the same lower middle class as Hunt’s and as Hunt, 
in one of his frequent moods of depression, wrote to 
Stephens they both grew up without the benefit of the 
‘teaching of Rugby and Oxford.’ When he was nine 
years old Stephens injured a leg in a street accident and 
was lame for the rest of his life. In January, 1844, he 
entered the Royal Academy Schools where Hunt and 
Rossetti had recently been enrolled and where Millais 
was already established as a prodigy. Stephens soon 
became a friend of Hunt’s; Armistead, the Academician, 
reminds him years later how the three of them baked 


















potatoes in the cast room of the British Museum; and 
Hunt painted a fig tree in the Stephens’s garden in 
Lambeth. How intimate he was with Millais and 
Rossetti before the autumn of 1848 it is impossible to 
tell, but he was a member of the Cyclographic Society 
to which they belonged, with Woolner, Collinson, 
Deverell and others, and whose members circulated 
drawings for examination and criticism. 

Long before the meeting in Millais’s studio in 
Gower Street, at which the word Pre-Raphaelite was 
first conceived, the aims and beliefs of the group had 
been discussed. The Brotherhood was certainly united 
in what they considered false and unworthy in the art 
of the day—‘what is conventional and self-parading 
and learned by rote,’ and they generally agreed over 
the artists to be praised and emulated. Their con- 
structive ideas, however, were vague. They wished to 
have ‘genuine ideas to express, to study Nature so as to 
know how to express them, and to produce thoroughly 
good pictures and sculpture’ (W. M. Rossetti). Stephens 
later called them the ‘League of Sincerity.’ Behind the 
principle of sincerity and the expression of genuine 
ideas lay that of truth to nature. This has been too 
often claimed uncritically as the Pre-Raphaelite con- 
tribution to nineteenth century painting—however 
naive and temporary a defiance it might have been. 
But the idea of truth to nature is one that might have 
been claimed by a host of painters from 1800 to 1900: by 
Turner strapped to the mast of a plunging ship, by 
Constable, by Delacroix examining the ripples in the 
mud of a puddle, by Géricault painting from the corpses 
in a Paris hospital, by Courbet painting the villagers of 
Ornans—Monet and his haystacks, Cézanne and his 
apples and his patient investigation of Vollard’s 
shirt front. All these painters depended on _ that 
acceptance of nature which the Pre-Raphaelites 
demanded. Was there then a way of looking at Nature 
peculiar to them? There was certainly a specifically 
Pre-Raphaelite way of rendering nature, and on that 
was imposed, only too often, what had only too little 
to do with nature. The technique of the Pre-Raphaelites 
can be suitably studied in Stephens’s own picture 
‘Mother and Child.’ 

Each object in the picture has been examined 
separately, it is detached from every other by a firm 
unvarying outline and tinted with its appropriate local 
colour. The pigment has been applied thinly on a 
luminous ground, so that it glows unnaturally and with 
an even light which does not vary in relation to the 
position of the objects in space. Light and shade are 
functional, creating form, but, being unatmospheric, 
making no pattern and being in no way suggestive. 
The truth is only relative. It does not take account of 
geography, or climate or weather; it excludes the 
personality of the artist as expressed in gestures of the 
brush or accumulations of paint. This method of 
representation is a vehicle for something else; the 
expression of something apart from nature—genuine 
ideas. But Stephens’s picture also happens to be one of 
those exceptional P.R.B. pictures, of which there are a 
number, whose qualities justify this laborious and 
impersonal technique. The figures of the mother and 
child are not identified, they are not given historical, 
literary or religious roles to play, they are not required 
to represent ‘Innocence and Experience’ or “Take Care.’ 


F. G. STEPHENS AND THE P.R.B. 


And the spectator is not expected to take part, to 
share the life of the picture and wonder what has 
happened and what is going to happen next. And there 
are others like this: Millais’s concentrated, intense 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Wyatt and their grand- 
children (Wyatt was a picture dealer in Oxford for 
whom Stephens copied a Holbein), Holman Hunt’s 
portrait of the Rev. Jenkins, and among those with a 
programme, Rossetti’s paintings of the Virgin, Madox 
Brown’s ‘The Last of England’ and some of his land- 
scapes, Wallis’s ‘Death of Chatterton,’ Windus’s ‘Too 
Late’—the masterpieces of the movement. 

Stephens achieved this particular Pre-Raphaelite 
excellence once—there are traces of it, but only traces, 
in the awkwardly constructed picture ‘The Proposal,’ 
and the same detachment in the portraits of his 
mother and father, but these are more conventionally 
painted. Perhaps if he had been a handier painter, he 
wouldn’t have managed it once—perhaps the concentra- 
tion on getting it right saved him, perhaps like Millais 
he would have painted on into a soft and popular 
decline. But if he didn’t paint so assiduously as the 
others, he was a loyal Brother honestly carrying out 
his duties and living in the spirit of the group. He 


posed for one of the heads in Millais’s ‘Lorenzo and 


Isabella’ and was the Ferdinand in his ‘Ferdinand and 
Ariel.’ His sensitive profile represents Christ in Madox 
Brown’s large picture of 1852. He instructed D. G. 
Rossetti in perspective and helped him to get it right 
in some of his pictures. William Michael, for a period 
struggling to learn to draw, must have been taught 
by him too. This comes out in the following letter: 


Saturday, June 30, °49. 
DEAR STEPHENS, 

Many thanks for your letter, verses included, which 
enlivened me tremendously. I have copied them out so that 
I may be able to read them henceforward without my eyes 
falling out. ... 

Is it a fact that my cubes are erroneous in construction. 
I was not without vague misgivings at the time. Or are they 
merely slovenly in handling? 

Have you seen Hunt’s verses? If not, it must be by a kind 
of second sight intuition that you know them to be ‘sombre, 
grand, like plumes on hearses;’ for I did not tell you so, and 
indeed am not very clear as to their subject or mode of 
treatment. 

I intended in my note to say that we should be with you 
for perspective purposes on the then Friday week; i.e., the 
Friday that is now to be next. But, in consequence of what 
you say, we'll come on Saturday, in all probability, or 
possibly on Thursday, since I might want to see you relative 
to going on the river, for which I feel inclined, ... 


It is now past the hour of twelve; 
Gabriel’s dozing in his chair. 
And so this letter I will shelve, 
As soon as maybe, Dear Brother. 


Not that I mean to go to bed 
Quite yet. I have the P.R.B. 

Diary to write up instead. 
Tho’ there is nothing verily. 


I yesterday bought Woolner Keat’s 
Letters and Life for seven and six: 

You will agree this somewhat beats 
Giving 14 for it—(or licks, 


As schoolboys say): By this last rhyme, 
You will see how most hard-up I am 
Indeed this writing against time, 
If not i’ the vein, is a mere sham. 
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The Architectural Review, October 1948 


Cordiality can speak in prose, 

And say good morning and goodbye 
For AVE and ADIEU. Suppose 

That I to do so now should try. 


And yet, Dear Brother, I confess 
Your full-leafed letter would deserve 
A better answer. Nevertheless 
Take this and think it but a curve. 


Of the broad circle wherewith I 
Encircle you in P.R.B.- 
hood. And so, truly now, Good-bye. 
Yours, I to you as you to me, 
W. M. RosseErm1. 
Fred. Geo. Stephens, P.R.B. 


By 1853 the Brotherhood was breaking up in the 
way that Christina Rossetti describes in her sonnet, 
and the individuals were developing away from its 
original principles, enthusiasms and standards. And 
these separate paths can already be tracked in the 
prose contributions to The Germ. Whether or not 
Hunt’s unimportant claim to be the first Pre-Raphaelite 
can be justified, it was certainly Rossetti who suggested 
in July, 1849, that the Brotherhood should have its 
magazine. It was originally to be called Monthly 
Thoughts in Literature, Poetry and Art; then Thoughts 
Towards Nature and for a period The P.R.B. Journal. 


At Mr. NEwNuHAM, BUILDERS, 
Hicu STREET, VENTNOR. 


Thursday, September 27, °49. 
DEAR STEPHENS, 

I have just received a message from Gabriel that several 
of us are thinking of calling our magazine ‘the P.R.B. 
Journal,’ & requesting me to give you my opinion at 
once. I guess that you, Hunt and, if he is returned, Millais 
are the originators of the idea. 

I will give you an unbiased and uncomplimentary opinion. 
I think it would be most injudicious. A man passing thro’ 
the street sees a pamphlet lettered ‘the P.R.B. Journal’: it 
may be the transactions of a scientific society for anything he 
knows to the contrary. But it may be said, that for one who 
sees the mere wrapper twenty will see the etching and the 
first page; also that the majority will come unprepared 
beforehand, either by advertisements or hearsay for the 
real character of the book. Granted; but I verily believe there 
is a not inconsiderable section of the public who don’t like 
walking into a shop & asking for a book by a title with the 
meaning of which they are totally unacquainted—so far 
even as not to know whether it be really expressed in letters 
or whether the purport of these be matters of general 
certainty. Thus far for the public and the magazine merely: 
now for the effects that would ensue to ourselves internally. 
The thing is not, strictly speaking, a P.R.B. Journal; we 
have two, I presume, active proprietors, Deverell and 
Hancock, who are not such. Deverell may become so at no 
very distant period, but Hancock, I conceive, works on 
principles of Art that must render himself unwilling if he 
knows what the letters mean, ever to add them to his name. 
If this name be adopted, be sure that difficulties will arise. 
The public will at once be entitled to regard these two as 
P.R.B.’s; they will themselves almost have a right to do so 
by implication & by the force of the fait accompli. Such 
artists and critics as have begun to recognize you as a body 
tending towards definite aims in art will not know what to 
think of it; you will lose the distinctive character you 
possess—your real character. You will observe that, being 
myself unaffected personally by these considerations, I 
speak solely from an outward point of view, as an observer. 

W. M. R. 


As that letter shows the contributors, to what was 
called for its first two issues, The Germ: Thoughts 
towards Nature in Poetry, Literature and Art, and for 
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3 and 4, portraits by F. G. Stephens of his father and mother, Mr.and Mrs. 
Septimus Stephens, exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1854 and 1852, 
which preserve some of the detachment of his earlier work. 








its last two, Art and Poetry: being Thoughts towards 
Nature, were not all members of the Brotherhood. The 
first issue, of January, 1850, included the first part of an 
essay, The Subject in Art, by John Tupper, a sculptor 
and poet and brother of the printer of the magazine. 
‘The subject in art,’ says Tupper, ‘has the same effect 
upon the spectator as the subject in Nature. Art can 
be divided into High Art and Low Art, High Art being 
that which is concerned with the mental and moral 
faculties in man, and Low Art with his sensory experi- 
ences. What subjects, then, should the painter choose? 
Acts of justice and merey—good government—order— 
acts of intellect—men obviously speaking or thinking 
abstract thoughts, as evinced by one speaking to 
another, and looking at, or indicating, a flower or a 
picture, or a star . . . a simple representation of a 
person in a play or a story; or, in real life, portraits of 
those who are honestly beautiful; or expressive of 
happiness, benevolence and intellectuality . . . any 
scene on sea or land which induces reflection . . . all 
forms and poetry, however wild, if consistent with 
rational benevolence . .. all religious subjects pro- 
posing good that will not shock any reasonable number 
of reasonable men.’ To the second number Stephens 
contributed an essay on The Purpose and Tendency of 
Early Italian Art. In this essay, too, was the emphasis 
on the moral purpose of art and associated with that, on 
truth to nature. ‘The modern artist does not retire to 
monasteries or practise discipline; but he may show his 
participation in the same high feeling by a firm attach- 
ment to truth in every point of representation, which 
is the most just method.’ And then in the last para- 
graph this Ruskinian sentiment, ‘Believe that there 
is that in the fact of truth, though it be only in the 
character of a single leaf earnestly studied which may 
do its share in the great labour of the world.’ In the 
second part of Tupper’s essay and in Stephens’s other 
essay, on Modern Giants, the appeal is made for modern 
subjects. Look for your subjects in your own times; 
‘Go,’ says Stephens, ‘go to the poetry of railways, 
factories, mines, roaring cities, steam vessels.’ And 
what is more significant do not be content with ancient 
symbolism—instead of the Viper, for example, use 
Alkaline. 

In these three essays can be found the justification 
and the programme of most of Hunt’s work, much of 
Millais’s and some of Madox Brown’s. Acts of justice and 
merey—Millais’s ‘Order of Release’ and ‘The Rescue.’ 
Any scene on land or sea which induces reflection—‘The 
Blind Girl’ and ‘The Last of England.’ And what better 
description of the succession of illustrations and inter- 
pretations which Hunt painted after 1853 than ‘religious 
subjects proposing good that will not shock any 
reasonable number of reasonable men.’ And the crude, 
complicated symbolism of “The Awakened Conscience’ 
or ‘The Hireling Shepherd’ is also what these essays in- 
vite; ‘a single leaf (or a death’s head moth or a sheet of 
music) may do its share .. .’ There is one other idea in 
Stephens’s Italian Art essay which is worth noticing: 
his welcoming recognition of scientific discovery and 
world progress. Art should be practised with a scientific 
thoroughness and permission given to the art of paint- 
ing to deal with anything. As James Orchard, with all 
the confidence of the 1850’s, says in his dialogue in 


F. G. STEPHENS AND THE P.R.B. 


the iconography of 
F. G. STEPHENS 


F. G. Stephens’s fine head and 
sensitive features appear in 
several well-known  Pre- 
Raphaelite pictures, and 6, 
on the opposite page, is a 
study of them for the Jesus in 
Madox Brown’s ‘Christ wash- 
ing Peter’s Feet.’ 5, portrait 
of Stephens by Holman Hunt 
(1847); 7, silver-point, by 
Alphonse Legros (1889); 8, 
a photograph. 


No. 4: ‘All that is of man, all that is of the world is 
painting.’ 

But The Germ also contained ideas which were 
exactly opposed to what I have just quoted, ideas which 
were closer to the Impressionist’s demand for the 
freedom to express merely the intense impressions he 
received from nature. In his story, Hand and Soul, 
D. G. Rossetti describes the progress of an imaginary 
Italian painter Chiaro dell’ Erma. Having abandoned 
first the search for fame and self display and then the 
motive of direct moral proselytizing, the artist sees 
in a dream his soul incarnated as a woman. He paints 
her and thereafter only what his perceptions and 
emotions urge him to paint. That direction Rossetti’s 
own painting took, and it is implicit in the notes on 
some of his paintings which he sent to Stephens years 
later. 

LA GHIRLANDATA 


The green-clad ‘Lady of the Garland’ sits among the 
golden greens of thorn-tree and myrtle-copse; her hands 
drawing the music from the harp beside her, and her face 
absorbed in the sound. On either side over her shoulders, an 
angel looks through the glowing upper leaves as if Heaven 
itself waited on her song. Round the summit of the harp is 
slung a garland of roses and honeysuckles, sweetest of 
earthly blooms, & the sky above where the day of earth 
is dying, seems to speak of. a sweetness still beyond. The 
evening breeze has just risen, & begins to lift the light 
drapery about her shoulders as she plays. In colour the 
picture is a study of greens chiefly, interspersed with blues 
of various shades—the deep blue aconite which fills the 
base of the picture, the bright bird looking through the 
leaves, the wing-pattern painted on the instrument and the 
blue fading from the sky. These blues are balanced by the 
golden browns of the hair, and dusky hued harp—an instru- 
ment solid and strung on both sides. 


PROSERPINA 


The picture is a study of greys culminating in the tint of the 
drapery—a warm but scarcely positive blue. Proserpine 
holds in her hand the pomegranate, by partaking of which in 
Hades she has precluded herself from return to earth. She is 
passing along a gloomy corridor of a palace and a sharp light 
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(as if an upper door opening suddenly flashed down in a 
moment the light of the outer world) strikes on the wall behind 
her, throwing her head & massed hair into strong relief, as she 
turns her eyes sadly towards the distant gleam. On the wall an 
ivy branch curves downwards and forms with the swaying 
lines of the drapery the pictorial motive of the design. 
After 1858, Stephens painted spasmodically for a 
year or two more. His portraits of his father and 
mother were exhibited in Academy exhibitions of °52 
and *54. William Allingham wrote from Ireland to ask 
him to illustrate one of his poems, but after that there 
is no more mention of painting or drawing in his corre- 
spondence. Holman Hunt remained his closest friend. 
Like some who never emancipate themselves from their 
school, Hunt never emancipated himself from the 
principles of the Brotherhood; instead he became a 
martyr to their principles and standards and enjoyed 
exposing himself as such. The letters to Stephens are an 
embarrassing record of this martyrdom, and the bitter- 
ness which it induced. The height is reached in a 
letter of 1877 written from Jerusalem where he was 
struggling with his painting of the ‘Flight Into Egypt.’ 
He transfers his own feelings to Stephens, as he so 
often does, and advises him to ‘be patient under the 
proud man’s contumely with the trust that in time he 
too shall be humbled by our own large growth.’ And 
then he recalls a dream which he had had about 1860. 
He had dreamed that he had gone about all day with a 
terrible pain in his chest. When he returned to his 
father’s house, he unbuttoned his clothes and found 
bedded in his chest the tuft of a plant with stems, 
thorns and thistles growing almost to the ground. He 
tore these out and stood looking at the bleeding roots. 
Then his dead father (whether or not it is Christ is not 
made clear) stands by him and tells him that while he 
lives on earth such things shall continually torment him, 
but that after death they shall not hurt him. 
Three years later, out of trivial circumstances, the 
quarrel arose which broke the friendship and led to 
the recriminations of Hunt’s book and Stephens’s 
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letter to The Times. Stephens, to judge from Hunt’s 
letters, had been a patient and most unselfish friend 
for more than forty years, offering energetic assistance 
not only in the many crises in Hunt’s career, but in 
his day-to-day routine as a painter. When Hunt had 
failed in his attempt to educate Annie Miller, the daughter 
of a Chelsea labourer with whom he had fallen in love, 
and there was the danger of scandal and even blackmail, 
Stephens carried out Hunt’s difficult and embarrassing 
orders in acting as negotiator. (And how curious, inci- 
dentally, was this tendency. Madox Brown’s second 
wife was a comparatively uneducated girl of fifteen; 
Frederick Shields, at 42, married a model aged sixteen 
and sent her to school; and Stephens, also, educated his 
wife, sent her copy books and—more tenderly than 
Shields—scolded her for bad writing and spelling.) 
Woolner used Stephens in a different way—as his 
publicity agent, and his letters are not very interesting, 
though the following paragraph is worth quoting: 


29, WELBECK STREET, 
Lonpbon, W.1i. 
August 2, ’69. 

My DEAR STEPHEY, 

...If you write anything about Lord Palmerston and 
mention the treatment of costume I wish you would allude 
to the fact of the stick-up shirt collar being dispensed with; 
for, you may say there is no reason why because a person is 
faithful that he should be slavish. Sculpture is the art of 
compromise. A sculptor may think it right not only to 
represent the hair but the eyebrows also; but he is foiled 
when he comes to the eyelashes; he must dispense with 
these and there is no help. 

“I mention this because several idiots in the Brummagem 
Papers abused Lord Palmerston in the model, and made this 
lack of collar one of the chief points of attack; and thus 
showing their knowledge of art and how hardly they were 
driven for a point to begin upon. 

Ever yours, 
T. WooLNER. 


In 1858 Stephens was appointed secretary of the 
Hogarth Club, a group which was in fact a successor to 


the original Brotherhood, but without a manifesto, 
more serious and less enthusiastic. Millais and Collinson 
were missing, but there were many additions. Other 
painters who shared their principles—Boyce, Brett, 
Inchbold, Martineau, Wallis, Davis and Windus, and 
the younger generation of Rossetti—followers who had 
worked with him in the Union at Oxford the year 
before, Burne-Jones, Morris, Hughes, Prinsep, Spencer- 
Stanhope and Hungerford Pollen; Ruskin, Watts, 
Swinburne and Monckton Milnes were members, and 
among the architects Burges, Bodley, Street, Philip 
Webb, Woodward. There were some of the Pre- 
Raphaelite patrons as well. The members were divided 
into ‘artistic’ and ‘non-artistic’ and, according to 
whether or not they lived in the London postal district, 
resident and non-resident (Swinburne was non-resident 
non-artistic). After the active members in. the little 
book of rules comes the extraordinary list of honorary 
members, nearly all of them providing an oblique 
comment on Pre-Raphaelite intentions (perhaps an 
even more revealing comment than the list of im- 
mortals the Brotherhood had compiled in °48), and 
an echo of their beliefs or talents can be found in 
many of the pictures; Browning, Carlyle, Danby, Dyce, 
Emerson, Hunt, J. F. Lewis, Mulready, Richard Owen, 
Tennyson, Thackeray, and between Danby and Dyce, 
Delacroix (who, I suspect, was proposed by Madox 
Brown and seconded by Rossetti, though the entry does 
not occur in the minute book which Stephens retained). 
By 1862 the club had been disbanded, but it had 
perhaps formed a valuable meeting-place for another 
group which drew some of its genius from Pre- 
Raphaelitism and whose influence has been more lasting 
and more important, the firm of Morris, Marshall and 
Falkner. Brown’s letters to Stephens after the dissolu- 
tion of the club are mostly concerned 
with the firm in which he was a 
partner. 
January 12, 62. 
DEAR STEPHENS, 

... The poor H.C. is indeed de- 
funct—Alas! I think it a great pity & 
had there been the requisite amount of 
common sense among the members no 
doubt it would be still flourishing but 
with such a set of fellows!! Such a set 
of fellows!!!! All far too artistic to 
have any foresight—You and Martin- 
eau have had a waste of bother with it 
all throughout, and was it for this end 
—Alas! 

We mean to get a lot of you 
together at Red Lion Sq. some eve. 
Have you been there yet? 

Ever sincerely yours, 
Forp Mapox B. 


August 25, 62. 
My DEAR STEPHENS, 

Have you heard of 7 shops which 
Webb our friend has built in Worship 
St., City, for Major Gillum. They may 
be well worthy of a passing notice in 
the gossip chapter. 

I could send you some photos of 
them if you cared to see them. These 


frontispiece of the first issue of ‘The Germ,’ 1850 
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houses are built in the plainest materials & to suit the pur- 
pose of ordinary shops in a quiet neighbourhood & as such 
well calculated to show that architecture to be fine need 
not depend on cost of material nor elevated purposes as to 
the uses the building is to be put to. Indeed one of the 
most striking parts in the whole is the original effect by the 
employment of common red chimney-pot.... 


Yours ever, 
Forp Mapox Brown. 


Stephens, too, gained from his membership of the 
Hogarth Club. He gained the friendship of many which 
was to last to his death or theirs. I will quote finally 
from the correspondence of one of them, George 
Edmund Street. 


57, RUSSELL SQUARE. 
January 27, 67. 
My DEAR STEPHENS, 

A paragraph in the last Atheneum says there are 10 
architects who have sent plans for the Law Courts. There 
are JJ and my name should have been included in the list. 
I have sent about 35 to 40 drawings there. I hope you 
received a note describing these plans the other day. I told 
my clerk to send you one. 

Have you ever noticed how the Tower of the new Foreign 
Office has ruined the view of the House of Parliament from 
Regent St. and Waterloo Place? It is worth record because 
it shows that architects ought to think sometimes of distant 
views before they destroy them... . 

I don’t think there are more than 8 or 4 seriously considered 
plans for the Law Courts. Burges’s is very clever but very 
archaic—Scotts illustrated by enormous perspectives elabor- 
ately coloured up, but with elevations which are simply 
disgraceful—and Waterhouses very carefully ‘got up’ but 
not really good plans. I think the thing ought to be between 
myself and Burges, but equally I don’t expect any such luck. 
Big perspectives generally win competitions. 


August 7, 1867. 
My DEAR STEPHENS, 

No doubt you have seen the report on the 
decision as to the Law Courts. 

We have had no letter from the Treasury 
yet, but they tell me at the office of the Com- 
mission that there is no doubt whatever as 
to the decision: it is that E. Barry’s design 
affords the best Plan, mine the best Elevation 
and general Architectural Character—and 
they recommend that we should be requested 
to undertake the work together. 

This we are willing to do so that I sup- 
pose will be so arranged, and that Barry will 
be supreme about the plan and that I shall 
be so about the architecture. 

I do not know that I object to the result. 
Practically I consider that the part of the 
work about which I care will be mine: and 
K. Barry is never likely I hope to be more 
upset on this point than other men might be. 
For he can hardly pretend to know anything 
about Gothic and as to all the arrange- 
ments of rooms and offices, if he can please 
everybody I shall be too delighted. 


Yours sincerely, 
GEORGE EDMUND STREET. 
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Although building in Britain today is confined by post-war needs and conditions to a limited number of building 
categories, there is nevertheless enough new work within those categories to show the way things are going. 
This is the first of a series of articles in which the seesthetic trends which are beginning to emerge will be 
discussed. Others will review industrial building, school building and local authority flats from the same angle. 


NON-TRADITIONAL TYPES 
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1, the Jicwood house, by Richard Sheppard and 
Anthony Chitty. The load-bearing walls consist of 
two stressed skins of resin-bonded plywood which 
are glued to a core of insulating material. 
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2, the Arcon prototype, by Messrs. Arcon, was 
erected on the Tate Gallery site during the war. A 
steel frame construction with asbestos cladding. 





3, the Braithwaite house, by F. R. S. Yorke, 
remained as a prototype. A steel frame structure 
with fluted asbestos cladding externally. 





TODAY—WHICH WILL be remembered for the wide 
range of its Town and Country Planning Act—the task 
of rehousing the nation is seen in perspective as rather 
more than one of replacing the loss and decay of the 
war years. First of all a much more deep-seated blight, 
a backlog with increment from the industrial revolu- 
tion, calls for redemption. Furthermore, the tradition, 
by which the best English architecture has long been 
identified with domestic design, needs restoration. 
This task might never have been faced but for wide- 
spread war damage, unprecedented clearance by blitz 
of many slum areas, and immobilization and partial 
disruption of the building industries. These and other 
circumstances, such as the promise of great technical 
advances, combined at the end of war to make a re- 
examination of house building an urgent necessity. 

As a start, those responsible, on behalf of the 
Ministries of Health and of Works, for the official 
manuals, had discharged their mission faithfully, and 
even elegantly, in producing by 1944 a very readable 
series on housing, building technique, and house con- 
struction. These manuals, with the Dudley Report of 
the same date, contain a pool of practical experience 
mingled with idealism, and they are largely responsible 
for the improved standards of design of both subsidized 
and private enterprise dwellings. Concurrently with the 
development of research into modes of economy in 
labour, materials and fuel, as well as into standards of 
comfort, sound insulation and social amenity generally. 
Within the house, more generous planning with extra 
storage space, the upstairs bathroom and the utility 
room is now evident in typical public authority housing 
plans; outdoors there is a new care for grouping and 
layout. To temper and animate the quality of design, 
fuller use is made of the services of architects, and the 
increasing influence of women, in representation as 
professional designers, as housewives, and through 
institutes, helps to interpret to housing committees the 
biological needs of the community. The resultant trend 
is towards greater variety in accommodation, type and 
size of dwellings, considerations neglected five years 
ago when the essential was output first. 

The idea of prefabrication of houses is not new: it is 
defined by Leonardo da Vinci in a manuscript now in 
the British Museum. But the application of industrial 
methods to housing by line assembly as for cars, 
planes, or ship components is of recent date, and is a 
consequence of war. The story of the prefab in this 
country, a history which has still to be written, begins, 
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4, a well-equipped kitchen in the Howard house, 
designed by Frederick Gibberd (see also 8). 





5, the B.I.S.F. steel house, by Frederick Gibberd, 
is probably the most important contribution to the 
series of permanent prefabricated houses. 


6, the Airey house, faced in pre-cast concrete 
slabs, is designed according to the special re- 
quirements of rural housing. 





7, the Spooner house, a timber stud-frame con- 
struction with brick cladding to the ground floor. 





8, the Howard house, by Frederick Gibberd, has a 
steel frame with asbestos cladding. 


during the war, with the collection of material on 
prefabrication by a small group of architects in the 
Ministry of Works and Planning: the work was never 
released for publication. Then, rising from building 
trade union opposition, ephemeral in itself in view of 
the high ratio of demand to slow output of traditional 
types of dwelling, there came the compromise solution 
of the ‘temporary house.’ An ambitious scheme was 
sponsored by the Government for 300,000 steel ‘Portal’ 
houses, which were to have been temporary, but this 
was later abandoned. In the end, shortages of materials 
have robbed prefabrication of its full extension into 
mass production; though this is less true of the alumi- 
nium house—the ‘Airoh’ type for instance—which is 
a development from war aircraft industry, than of the 
‘Jicwood’ house, another adaptation of aircraft 
technique, a design in stressed skin plywood and of 
excellent appearance. For lack of timber, the wooden 
prefab has not developed normally in this country as 
it has under favourable conditions in Scandinavia and 
the U.S.A. Among the many other prefabricated 
houses of steel, concrete, fibrocement, and the like, the 
Arcon house is particularly noteworthy and esthetically 
is of real distinction. If by multiplication it has lapsed 
from the elegance of the prototype which was erected 
for display in the grounds of the Tate Gallery, this 
has often been due to dull colouring and even more often 
to unimaginative site handling. 

It is not only in its influence on the external design 
of small houses that the prefab remains significant, but 
also in the encouragement it has given to the mass 
production of sub-units, from the refrigerator to larger 
so-called integral units, kitchen and_ kitchen-bath 
blocks, forming the utility core of the house. These 
advances in equipment standards surpassing the recom- 
mendations of the Dudley Report, as well as new 
methods of assembly, have been transmitted to less 
provisional factory-produced structures, of which the 
B.LS.F., the Howard, and the Braithwaite houses 
are important examples. The small but excellently 
equipped kitchen which these types possess is a 
characteristic of the new planning, and implies more 
space for other functions, and the possibility of an open 
plan in the small home. 

For a generation at least the open plan in domestic 
architecture has been no novelty, latent in the Japanese 
bungalow, the urban studio, the rural ranch, and the 
film set, its earlier protagonists inspired Le Corbusier 
and Lloyd Wright. But except in the U.S.A., its 
realization as the expression of new forms of con- 
struction and new ways of life has been delayed by the 
war. Now it has become a principle of post-war practice, 
and a hopeful balance of ‘freedom’ in accommodation 
has been struck. In this the architect is one jump ahead 
of officialdom and of public opinion. But whether the 
architect will be able to maintain his influence in this 
direction depends on the tenacity of the popular need 
for the ‘best front room.’ There are already admirable 
types of council houses which parallel the development 
of work designed for the private client. The Govern- 
ment has even fostered this emulative interplay by the 
issue of ‘experimental licences’ to private builders 
pioneering new methods of construction, once these 
have been approved by the Burt Committee. The 
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1g Of the houses illustrated on this and the following pages some have been built for local authorities and some for private 
clients, but all reflect in some degree the trends in contemporary British housing as analysed in the accompanying article. 


the south. The walls of the 
houses on the left are 

is colour-washed white, those 
on the right pink. 


d Thurlton site, seen from 
d 





HOUSING FOR LODDON RDC NORFOLK TAYLER AND GREEN: ARCHITECTS 
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Existing houses are cross-hatched, new houses single-hatched. 
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Four-room houses for agricultural workers, designed in 
pairs, with improved means of entry permitting flexi- 
bility of siting with no consequent impairment of aspect 
from any one room. A single side entrance replaces the 
usual back and front doors, ensuring covered entry in 
privacy. There is no special entrance for visitors, and 
the ‘ through-the-scullery-way-in’ for everyday use is 
obviated. External walls are plain fletton brick, 11 in. 
cavity—colour-washed, and with the plinth tarred black. 
Outside paintwork is white, with doors coloured. Roofs 
are wood construction, with Norfolk pantiles (bright red 
or ‘smut’). All plumbing is inside and concealed in 
ducts—exceptions are rain-water pipes and one waste 
stack. Internal walls are 43 in. brick or hollow tile 
partition block, distempered off-white on rough finish 
lime plaster. Paintwork is mostly pale grey. Equipment 
includes electric cooker, water heater, wash-boiler ; solid 
fuel range supplying radiator in living room; and open 
fireplaces on the ground floor only. The architects advise 
on sites to be acquired, and emphasis is placed on the re- 
tention of existing trees and hedges, and on new planting. 
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HOUSING FOR LODDON RDC NORFOLK 


2, the living room. Walls are rough-textured plaster 
distempered ivory; paintwork is white, except for pale 
grey doors, floors are brown quarry tile. 3, the back 
elevation of one pair cf houses. 





TWO HOUSES AT HENLEY-IN-ARDEN ERNO GOLDFINGER: ARCHITECT 
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Two three-bedroom houses of 1,000 sq. ft. each, of slightly 
differing plan. The main differences are in the size and 
layout of kitchens and living rooms. The smaller bed- 
rooms are planned as bedroom studies or bed-sitting 
rooms. External walls are 11 in. cavity, painted white, 
and the roof is Canadian cedar shingle. Inside partition 
walls are hollow tile and 43 in. brickwork, finished in 
wood trowelled sand lime plaster. All floors are wood. 
Heating to bedroom above living room is by duct 
from fireplace ; other rooms are electrically heated. The 
site is on a hilltop, and the importance of aspect has 
been carefully considered in the placing of windows. 
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© | TWO HOUSES AT HENLEY-IN-ARDEN 


1, the houses from the south-east. 
2. entrance hall and staircase, 3, 
the built-in kitchen unit. 
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HOUSES AT WILMCOTE WARWICKSHIRE F.R.S. YORKE: ARCHITECT 


This block of two cottages was designed for agricultural 
workers on a Warwickshire farm. The kitchen-dining 
room is deliberately planned to a small size in order 
to encourage the use of the living room as a living room 
and not, as is so frequent, as a ‘ best parlour’. 

The recent brick shortage dictated the choice of material, 
and outside walls are 11 in. cavity, with local commons 
used as facing. The ground floor is concrete covered 
with quarry tile, except for the living room which is 
concrete covered with a red stone composition. The first 
floor flooring is wood, and the bathroom is floored in 
pre-cast ccncrete with quarry tile finish. Floor heights 
throughout are 7 ft. 6 in. floor to ceiling. The roof is 
of timber, one-way pitch, and is covered with asbestos 
cement tiles. The windows on the road front of the 
cottages are of wood, sliding type, and all others are 
steel in wood surrounds. 


. es, 1 
1, the pair of cottages in relation to the road. 2, a view of the front elevation. 
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HOUSES AT IBSTONE BUCKINGHAMSHIRE COLIN PENN: ARCHITECT 








scale | 24°=1 


front elevation 





These houses on a farm at Ibstone were designed for 
agricultural workers and planned for their especial 
needs. The owner of the farm gave the architect a free 
hand, stipulating only an up-to-date general treatment 
and the inclusion of large windows. Local town planning 
regulations did not permit the use of a flat roof. A 
ridge-top site was provided, giving a good view to the 
east; the north-west outlook was not needed as it has 
a poor view and there are bitter winter winds. The 
living room has a large window towards the main view. 
with a broad low cill (of pitch mastic) as a window 
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HOUSES AT IBSTONE BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


seat. A secondary window in the north-west gives sun 
all day. A recess in the living room can be curtained off 
to form a subsidiary space for children’s homework, etc. 
Cloakroom and lavatory are accessible from the hall and 
back door—a sink is provided for washing gum boots. 
There is complete central heating (the boiler is in the 
lobby by the back door, to keep the kitchen dust-free), 
and the living room contains a wood-burning fireplace. 
All flooring on the ground floor is concrete, covered with 
pitch mastic. Outside walls are normal 11 in. cavity, and 
partitions are 43 in. thick except for cupboards (partly 
2 in. breeze). Outhouse walls are partly in flint in the 
traditional local manner. The canopies to front and back 
doors. outhouse roofs, and the roofs over projecting rear 
windows, are all of waterproofed-core reinforced concrete. 
The house roof is copper, with copper-lined wood gutters. 
All wastes are inside, and ground floor heating pipes are 
in trenches. All internal walls on the ground floor are 
distempered plaster. The living room is in cream, with 
the recess in one house yellow, and light pink in the 
other. Internal woodwork is painted light grey, and 
external woodwork white. In one house the doors are 
bright blue and in the second bright yellow. The main 
bedroom in each house has three walls distempered a 
light dusty blue and the fourth pink. 
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1, the front elevation. 2, detail of door canopy and outhouse. 3, rear of the houses. 





COTTAGE AT WEST DRAYTON 
RALPH TUBBS: ARCHITECT 


This house stands on an island at the confluence of 
Froy’s River and the River Colne. Owing to cost restric- 
tions the layout of garden walls and paving immediately 
round the house had to be omitted. The 11 in. cavity 
walls are of honey-brown facing bricks; the roof is of 
Canadian cedar shingles. Windows throughout are of 
timber, the small window to the main bedroom being 
set in a pre-cast concrete frame. The internal finishes 
of the sitting room have been determined by esthetic 
considerations; the north wall is fair-face brick, the 
south wall is finished in chestnut brown distemper, and 
the fireplace wall in buff. Hot water is provided by 
immersion heater. 





a : 
. s.w. elevation 
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1. the house on its island. 2, verandah outside bedrooms. 3, living room from without. 4, living room chimney and door to terrace. 
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TOWARDS AN ARCHITECTURE 





TRADITIONAL TYPES 





The majority of houses built, or in process of construction throughout the country, are traditional in conception as well as in structure. There can be no doubt about the 
influence of non-traditional building on some of the work illustrated above, which has been chosen as typical of local authority housing. The architect to the local authority 
as generally faced with the difficulty of having to satisfy a client who has little idea of good contemporary design, a client who, furthermore, is afraid of criticism by the even 
less enlightened mass of electors. In local authority housing the full impact of the new architecture, therefore, will only be felt in years to come, for there is an inevitable 
time lag before a new esthetic is appreciated by the general public, as represented in these matters by the lay members of the local councils. 13, Warminster and Westbury 
R.D.C. Architect: Blair Imrie. 14, Warminster and Westbury R.D.C. Architect: Blair Imrie. 15, Stratton R.D.C. (Cornwall). Arthur Yeo, surveyor. 16, Rickmans- 
worth U.D.C. Architects: Kenchington and Farms. 17, Abingdon Borough, Berkshire. Architect: F. Russell Cox. 18, Hitchin U.D.C. Architects: Harriss and Harriss. 
19, Borough of Worthing. Architect: C. Cowles-Voysey. 20, Downham R.D.C. Architects: Hughes and Bicknell. 21, Hitchin U.D.C. Architects: Harriss and Harriss, 
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possibility of communal facilities such as district 
heating, not to mention the more obvious esthetic 
advantages of terrace development in the creation 
of urban landscape. An experiment of great interest as 
a structural variation on the terrace theme is seen in 
the permanent form of unit construction known as the 
‘box frame’ developed by the engineer Ove Arup: the 
box frame may be completed as a work of civil engineer- 
ing, and then, as a second stage, the building con- 
struction is filled in. Another versatile design is the 
Howard House, by Frederick Gibberd, which may be 
erected either in semi-detached pairs or as a terrace. 
The design illustrates many of the trends notable 
since the war, in its flexibility of planning, its pre- 


fabricated service unit, in its separation of noisy from 
quiet rooms, its ‘dry’ assembly and, when planned in 
terraces, in its kitchen plan which avoids back lanes 
or tunnel passages. Its form and its proportions, par- 
ticularly in the rhythmical recession of the kitchen 
bays, make for fresh and varied colour treatment. 

There are two points worth noting in the work 
reviewed; one is the fact that the pioneering stage of 
prefabrication in Britain is now over; prefabrication has 
come-of-age, even though the circumstances of today 
will plague it with growing-pains well on into maturity; 
and the other is the fresh architectural approach that 
is evident in the design of traditional brick and mortar 
building. 











THE ENGLISH CATHEDRAL CLOSE 


The cathedral close is a specifically English, and indeed uniquely English, element of town-planning. It is also—since 


monasteries were built in the country and not in towns, and since the first English houses of the friars are later than 
the first cathedral closes—the earliest example in England of what we now call a precinct. Here Dr. Lang examines the 
origins of the English cathedral close and shows how constant its character and components have been through the ages. 


CONSTABLE’S PAINTINGS have made 
Salisbury Cathedral Close more famous than 
any other of England’s cathedral closes. 
And perhaps rightly so. For Salisbury 
Cathedral and its precincts stand out 
amongst English cathedrals as a symbol— 


as a symbol of seclusion from the town and 


its noise and bustle. Ancient trees and 
spacious lawns surround the church and its 
out-buildings; mighty walls and elaborate 
gates make it a city of its own. 

The foundation of new Salisbury comes at 
the end of a long development, when in 1220 
the See and Cathedral were moved from Old 
Sarum into the plain. But even before then 
English cathedrals had been surrounded by 
such walled precincts, created by many 
generations without, it seems, any guidance 
from other countries. The wall and cathedral 
close, the ‘cathedral city,’ is a peculiarity of 
English architecture, nowhere else to be 
found—neither in France nor in Belgium, 
Germany or Italy. A ‘parvis’ might spread 
in front of a French cathedral, a few trees 
might surround a Belgian cathedral, or a 
big square a German, but where would we 
encounter anything like the self-sufficiency 
of the English close, with its cloisters, 
schools, libraries, prebendary houses, 
bishop’s palace, and sometimes even addi- 
tional churches and chapels?! To explain 
this development is no easy task, nor can 
there be a final and provable solution to the 





1 Loga Weekes, Topography of the Cathedral Close 
of Exeter, 1915, p. 7. : 

2 Bound up with Eadwin’s Psalter in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

3H. Pirenne, Medieval Cities, their Origin and the 
Revival of Tradition. Trans. by Frank D. Halsey, 
1925, p. 66 ff. 

4C. P. S. Clarke, Short History of the Church of 
England from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, 
1929, p. 92. 

5A, H. Thompson, The Cathedral Churches of 
England, 1925, p. 14. 
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problem—any more than there can be to 
any other problem of medieval town 
planning. The very scanty documentary 
evidence, and the lack of contemporary 
visual evidence, throw the student of such 
problems back to plans and prints of a much 
later time, and the conclusions he may try 
to draw from them. The famous plan for St. 
Gall from the ninth century and the equally 
famous plan for Canterbury from the middle 
of the twelfth century? are invaluable. 
But they are, unfortunately, rare exceptions. 

As for the English cathedral close, is 
there then anything in English medieval 
history which would warrant a feature so 


utterly different from any other country? It 
must be remembered that England, though 
converted to Christianity during the Roman 
occupation, became once more a heathen 
country during the Germanic invasions, 
whereas in France the bishoprics founded 
in the Roman cities remained centres of 
administration throughout the Dark Ages, 
with the bishop as the highest authority also 
in secular matters.3 In the absence of any 
other authority the bishop decided questions 
of law and order, even supervised markets, 
and generally established a close co-opera- 
tion between secular and clerical spheres. 
The English ecclesiastical system, on the 
other hand, had to be established afresh 
after the re-conversion of the country, which 
took place under quite different conditions 
during a period of intense monastic zeal. 
Since, moreover, the unit of the early 
Christian Celtic church, as far as it had 
managed to survive hidden in the mountains 
of Wales and Ireland, had been the 
monastery, it is understandable that a 
number of bishops in England should have 
founded their cathedrals as monastic 
churches. Later on, towards the end of 
the tenth century, when church organization 
was still fluid, this trend towards mon- 
asticism was even strengthened through the 
influence which the reformed Benedictines 
exercised upon their coming to England. 
It was only after the Conquest that the 
ecclesiastical system of England became 
stabilized, and then we find the monastic 
cathedral as a definite feature in it, a feature 
virtually unknown abroad. Here and there, 
as for instance at Wells, Salisbury and 
Exeter, cathedrals were served by bodies of 
secular canons, as on the Continent. But 
even in such cases (possibly owing to the 
influence of monasticism), canons in England 
had to observe certain rules and live as a 
community within the cathedral precincts.® 
Thus the existence of a fairly wide area, 
containing all the buildings necessary for 
the secluded life of a small community 
segregated from the outside world, was a 
necessity for either form. 
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The leafy setting of the English cathedral was much capitalized by ithe artists of the Picturesque, as these 
two engravings from H. Winkles’s Cathedral Churches of Salisbury (1) and Canterbury (2) so well show. 





THE PRECINCTUAL PLAN 


The twelfth century pian of Canterbury (bound up with Eadwin’s 
Psalter at Cambridge), of which Vertue’s engraving is reproduced 
on the right (3), is one of the very few medieval plans in existence 
and is of particular value because it gives the names of all the 
buildings and also mentions the herbarium—thus showing that a 
garden of sorts early became a feature of the cathedral close. The 
upper of the two illustrations below (4), a sixteenth century view, 
shows the close at Canterbury in relation to the walled town; it has 
its own walls and gates but also large patches of lawn within. (Other 
precincts may be distinguished in the town itself.) The plan below 
(5) is of Worcester from a survey by George Young of 1779, with 
rows of houses forming an inner boundary to the cathedral precinct. 
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This trend towards monasticism, which 
went on in the English cathedral for 
centuries, might well have been strengthened 
by another historical factor. When the new 
ecclesiastical system was developed in 
England, it was as an addition to already 
existing secular institutions. The cathedral- 
monastery had to find its place, however 
_ precarious, in town life. It was not always 
easy for town and cathedral to live together. 
Sees, especially the smaller ones, were 
frequently moved from one place to another. 
The monks of Lindisfarne, for instance, 
went to Chester-le-Street only to abandon 
it in the tenth century for Durham.® The 
Normans after the Conquest, regarding the 
whole of England’s church organization as 
most unsatisfactory, again moved a number 
of Sees, this time from small, unimportant 
villages to towns, for instance from Lichfield 
to Chester and from Wells to Bath.? 

While the superimposed character of the 
English cathedral can thus be explained 
from history, the close would not have come 
about if there had not been topographical 
reasons as well. The main characteristic of 





6 Thompson, op. cit., p. 69. 
7 Thompson, op. cit., p. 7 f. 
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French medizval towns, as pointed out by 
Lavedan, is a concentric disposition of the 
streets, frequently with the cathedral form- 
ing the centre. In English towns there’ 
existed no such tendency towards concentra- 
tion and unification. The streets are straight, 
the crossings at right angles. In some cases 
the Roman prototype is obvious, in others 
it is not; but nearly everywhere one could 
add indefinitely to the pattern without 
essentially altering it. It is a cumulative 
pattern, as it were, a pattern where part 
is added to part, often even without dis- 
tinction between main and subsidiary roads. 
In such a loose pattern the addition of the 
cathedral and all that belonged to it was 
relatively easy. Even where, as in the case of 
Wells, the cathedral preceded the city, the 
latter does not close round the cathedral, as 
most continental cities would have done, 
but stands separate. 

To come back to Salisbury, we have a 
similar, though even more impressive case. 
The See and Cathedral were moved from the 
old site at Old Sarum into the plain, the 
cathedral was built surrounded by the 
spacious close, a close more spacious than 
any before, and then the inhabitants of 
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Sarum moved into the plain too, and settled 
near the cathedral close, creating a town 
which topographically was again quite 
independent. 

In some cities of Roman origin, where the 
characteristic quadripartite pattern had 
survived, the cathedral and its precincts fill 
one of the four quarters of the city. This is 
the case, for instance, at Lincoln and 
Chichester. Of the latter a note on an 
eighteenth century map says that: ‘In the 
year 1075, when the cathedral churches 
were obliged to move from villages into 
cities, that whole quarter was given by 
Hugh, Earl of Arundel, Chichester, etc., to 
the Bishop by the Diocese as a most con- 
venient place for erecting his new cathedral.’ 
The report goes on to say that the site was 
that of the castle of the Duke and, before 
that, of mansions of the Romans.’ In other 
cities the cathedral is placed either in one 
corner, as at York and Canterbury, or near a 
river, as at Worcester, or somewhere else 
near the city walls, as in Hereford. 

To sum up, historical development in 
England had called for the separation of the 
cathedral from the centre of municipal life; 


8 Map of Chichester of 1769. 
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The engraving at the top (6) shows the close at Exeter in the early eighteenth century. Before the great hurricane 
of 1708 this close must have accorded with the theories of the Picturesque rather more closely than it does here, 
for we are told that it contained ‘groves of elms, grown to great bulk and height, but too incuriously left to spread 
at luxuriant nature’s will.’ (The trees in the present view are also elms, planted in succession to ‘a parcel of 
lime trees’ that did not thrive.) The two plans in the centre are both by Speed and date from the early seventeenth 
century. That of Salisbury, on the left (7), shows the separateness of the walled close and the unwalled city; at 
Chichester, right (8), an exact quarter of the city is taken up by the close. This could only happen in towns of 
Roman foundation where the basic Roman plan had survived, for the typical English town plan was a loose 
aggregation of rectangular elements, like Wells (9). Note the large number of trees indicated in all these plans. 
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the strong monastic trend made an agglomer- 
ation of buildings and a spacious layout 
necessary; and the loose pattern of the 
medizval English town made the close as a 
separate, super-added unit possible. 

So much for the position of the close in 
the cathedral city. As for its internal arrange- 
ments, in England there was usually a 
cloister in the immediate vicinity of the 
church, even where it was served by secular 
canons. For canons, moreover, houses 
had to be provided and so a nucleus was 
created—less tightly knit in its structure 
than that of a monastery and yet with most 
of those qualities which constitute a close. 

How strong a precinctual feeling prebend- 
ary houses can produce if grouped round a 
cathedral is especially clear at Exeter. But 
neither here nor anywhere else would a close 
have kept its character, if it had not been 
deliberately isolated from the neighbouring 
part of the city by a wall. And indeed from 
the later thirteenth century onwards we find 
requests from secular cathedrals to be 
granted licences to raise crenellated walls. 
York and Lincoln applied in 1285, Exeter 
soon afterwards, and in a letter patent of 
King Edward, tested at Woodstock in 1286, 
permission was given to Robert, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, to surround the church- 
yard and precincts of the canons’ houses 
within the city of Wells with a stone wall, 
and to provide it with gates and posterns, 
‘which shall be open every day from dawn to 
night.’? 

Were it not for the survival of the twelfth 
century plan for Canterbury, we should not 
know anything of the spatial arrangement 
of early cathedral precincts beyond one fact 
for which other documentary evidence 
exists—namely, that most of the open space 
was used as.a cemetery. The Canterbury 
plan, however, does not only give a very 
clear indication of the actual monastic 
buildings, the cathedral, the cloister and the 
wall surrounding them, but also makes it 
clear that space was set aside for a garden 
and a herb garden besides the cemetery. 
Records indeed survive of the existence of 
gardens attached to churches, for instance 
at Eton, where Henry VI left the space 
between the wall of the church and the 
wall of the cloister, ‘which shall contain 
38 foot, which is left for setting certain trees 
and flowers, behoved and convenient for the 
servants of the same church,” and also for 
at least one cathedral, although not so 
explicit: the accounts of Nicholas Face, the 
Escheator of Wells for 1381-1382, enumerates 
as one item of income: ‘By stone sold and 
pasture of garden of W. Archdeacon’s 
house 7s. 4d.”11 Later, in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, evidence about a garden 
comes again from Wells when, in 1542, a 
grant is made by the chapter to Walter 
Cretying, archdeacon of Bath, amongst 
other things of a ground ‘with a little 
orchard there lying and the herbage of the 
said camery.’!2 Business purposes also were 
served by cathedral closes. For instance in 
Canterbury the annual fair was held in the 





® Wells, Calendar of the manuscripts of the Dean and 
Chapter of Hist. MSS. Commission, 2 vols., 1907-14. 
Vol. 1, p. 532. 

10 Hon. A. M. Amherst, A History of Gardening in 
England, 3rd ed., 1910, p. 17. 

11 Wells, Hist. MSS. Comm., Vol. 2, p. 17. 

12 Wells, Hist. MSS. Comm., Vol. 2, p. 254. 





This engraving from Britton’s Wells (10) dates from the period of the Picturesque; in 1736, when Buck made his 
view of Winchester below (11), more formal conceptions of lay-out prevailed. But trees and lawns are factors 
common to both the views shown here, as they had been to most English cathedral closes since the middle ages. 


close,13 and in other places markets or 
courts took place regularly. 

One can assume that from early times 
closes had been planted with trees; for 
Brown and Hogenberg’s engravings to the 
Civitates Orbium, which are of Elizabethan 
date, distinctly show trees round the 
cathedrals of Chester and Norwich; and in 
Wells, apparently, a serious dispute arose in 
1487 between the dean and chapter and Mr. 
Hugh Sugar, the treasurer, about cutting 
down, pollarding (decapitacio) and hopping 
(shridicio) of trees in the churchyard; for 
the sake of peace the whole question was 
referred to Messrs. Lechfeld, LL.D., and 
Jones, LL.D.14 Then, when in the seven- 





13 J, B. L. Sheppard (editor), Litere Cantuarensis : 
the letterbooks of the monastery of Christ Church, 
Canterbury (Rolls ser. 85), 1887-9. 3 Vols.; 1447, 
Vol. 3, p. 2383. 

14 Wells, Hist. MSS. Comm., Vol. 2, p. 109. 


teenth century special burial grounds were 
created, as at Exeter, and any burial in any 
other place was prohibited, a considerable 
part of the close became free for use as a 
garden. Brice in the Exeter Gazetteer gives a 
lively description of the close as it was early 
in the eighteenth century. ‘The void place 
before the cathedral has been laid out in 
three divisions, and this environed with 
rails and posts between which are left 
streets or paved highways for horses, coach, 
cart or porter. . . . Just before the great 
hurricane in 1703 here stood groves of elms, 
grown to great bulk and height, but too 
incuriously left to spread at luxuriant 
nature’s will, and on them rooks yearly 
builded nests both for the diversion and 
annoyance of walkers here. But most of the 
trees being at the said dreadful time blown 
down, the few which better sheltered still 
remained, were also taken down and shortly 
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after a parcel of lime trees were planted in 
their stead, but these not thriving, a much 
larger number of healthy, straight, fine elms 
were few years since more ornamentally and 
commodiously disposed in various rows 
and being in season shorne into form of 
fans, make a very sightly show, casting in 
heat of summer a very pleasing shade 
without proving anymore a nuisance.’ By 
the coming of the age of the Georges the 
close seems established as a garden, which 
at that time of course meant a formal 
garden with trees in straight rows, so in 
Wells another gravel walk is to be made on 
the north side of the churchyard and a row 
of trees planted there to match those on the 
south side.15 Later, in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, the garden assumed a 
more picturesque character—a movement 
parallel to what happened in Oxford and 
Cambridge,16 and, of course, in country 
estates all over England. Undoubtedly it 
was all done in a less conscious way (with 
the exception of Salisbury) by utilizing such 
existing features as the moat and horse- 
pond at Wells or the pond at Lichfield. 
Looking again at Brown and Hogenberg’s 
engravings, what strikes us especially in 
comparison with cathedral pictures from 
France and Italy is the picturesque character 
of the sixteenth century close. Considering 
the way in which, in the golden eighteenth 
century, the zsthetic genius of the English 
had shown itself chiefly in the laying out 
of grounds—that is in the visual planning 
of exterior (as against interior) space, can 
we perhaps assume that one more reason 
for the emergence and survival of the 
Cathedral Close in England lies in that 
particular penchant of the nation? Can we 
assume that at the time, when on the 
Continent the first great attempts at shaping 
space were made, when the lofty Gothic 
replaced the sturdy Romanesque, English 
creative imagination was already spent 
unconsciously on forming something that 
was not just void between volume, but 
a positive, if informal pattern of exterior 
space? 





15 Wells, Hist. MSS. Comm., Vol. 2, p. 514. 

16See J. D. U. Ward in THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW, May, 1948, and Marcus Whiffen, ibid., 
January, 1947. 
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The London Nuffield Centre is to be a permanent club 
open to all serving members of the Home and Imperial 
forces below commissioned rank. No sleeping accommo- 
dation for services personnel was required, but space 
had to be allocated for a small number of permanent 
and resident staff. Administrative offices and staff rooms 
were, as far as possible, planned vertically in two small 
wings off the main Gatti’s building and on four floors, 
with a separate staircase. The ground floor of the build- 
ing, containing the recreation rooms and cafeteria, was 
designed, within certain limits, as a continuous circula- 
tion with the two-way stage as a focal point and with 
the information desk and telephone exchange clearly 
visible from the entrance. 

The rich decoration of the old Gatti’s Restaurant, includ- 
ing the gold-painted ceiling, has been retained in the 
cafeteria. Elsewhere on the ground floor it has been used 
as a background to the contemporary architectural pat- 
tern of the new work involved in the conversion. The 
detail of the old walls and ceilings has been unified by 
an over-all paint treatment in a light shade of blue-grey. 
This contrasts with the polished natural weod, the flower 
boxes and the bright colours of the new work. 





1, the old Gatti’s Restaurant, 2, the same converted into 
writing room and lounge, with continuous trough-lighting. 
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3, the entrance, in Adelaide Street. 4, the 
hall, with display cases and flower boxes, 
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52 Ground Floor |, front hall. 2, writing room. 3, lounge. 4, servery. 5, cafeteria. 6, dance hall. 7, radiogram room. 8, stage. 9, artists’ 
first floor dressing rooms. |0, servery. ||, wash-up. |2, beer stores. |3, beer bar. |4, information bureau and telephone exchange. |5, telephones. 
16, porter’s lodge. 17, tours-office. 18, deputy comptroller. 19, staff cloak room. 20, area. 21, ¢.m.’s office. 22, gas boiler. 23, staff 
dining rocm and green room. Front Basement 24, cupboard. 25, men’s toilet. 26, showers. 27, barber's shop. 28, tailor’s shop. 
29, baggage room. 30, gas meter and fan room. Back Basement 31], stores. 32, staff toilet (women). 33, staff toilet (men). 34, vegetable 
| store. 35, gas meter room. 36, refrigerator. 37, larder. 38, vegetable and first preparation, 39, kitchen. 40, pastry room. 41, staff 
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51 mess room. 42, women’s staff locker room. 43, transformer room, 44, batteries and secondary lighting. 45, switch room. 46, lift motor. 
47, surplus furniture store. First Floor 48, rest rcom(for women’s services. 49, toilet for women’s services. 50, w.c. for women’s 
services. 51, entertainments. 52, comptroller. Second Floor 53, housekeeper and linen room. 54, c.m.'s sitting room, 55, night 
superintendent. 56, staff bathroom. 57, c.m.’s bedroom. 58, staff w.c. 59, spare bedroom. 60, accounts office. 61, accountant. 

mezzanine 62. secretary. Third Floor 63, spare rooms. 64. repair workshops, 
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ground floor: broad arrows indicate circulation; solid, ingoing; white, outgoing 
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THE NUFFIELD CENTRE 
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section through dance floor and stage 
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5, a corner of the dance hall, showing the old restaurant ceiling, which is painted blue-grey, and serves as a background to the new work. 6, the stage 
from the balcony over the radiogram room. 7, general view of the dance hall, looking towards the two-way stage. 8, cushion store and radiogram room. 
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9, detail of far end of lounge, showing trough lighting and the top of the two-way stage. 8 
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10. fixed seats on each side of the dance hall. 11, the lock-up beer kiosk in the cafeteria. 12, the cafeteria. 
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IL JUVENTUDE 


‘Tl Juventude Brazileira,’ Bruno 
Giorgi’s colossal group symbolizing 
the youth of Brazil, has now been set 
up on its pedestal outside the 
Ministry of Education building at 
Rio de Janeiro. As described by 
Claude Vincent in the May REVIEW, 
the group is of grey granite. These 
photographs have been taken less 
with a view to showing off its 
intrinsic merits as a piece of sculpture 
than to demonstrate its value as a 
feature in the townscape. And 
whether it is seen as a_ linking 
element between architecture of the 
twentieth and eighteenth centuries 
(1), as a dramatic incident in an 
already dramatic skyline (2), as an 
organic foil to the mathematical 
regularity of modern architecture 
(3 and 4), or as a motif giving 
directional emphasis to the serpentine 
curves of Burle Marx’s lay-out (5), 
what it chiefly symbolizes is the 
march of sculpture from _ the 
museums back to the streets and 
gardens where it rightfully belongs. 





PONTYPRIDD 
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QWViliam Edwards, the builder of Ponty- 

pridd Bridge, was a versatile man. All 
his days were spent about a mile from the 
bridge that brought him fame. Of peasant 
stock, he farmed land that lies around the 
tree-line, where the fields and buildings are 
to-day little changed from what they were 
two centuries ago. Its meadows had been 
laboriously wrested from the rocky mountain 
sides. Their dry walls are centuries old and 
serve, not only as fences, but also as means 
of disposing of the stones that came from 
cleaning the soil. In addition to his farming 
duties, William Edwards ministered for 
forty-four years to a large congregation at 
Groeswen Independent Chapel in his home 
parish, and was, even as a young man, 
known throughout much of Wales for his 
piety and religious zeal. How or where he 
collected enough knowledge to set himself 
up as a bridge-builder at the age of twenty- 
seven is not known, but his reputation as 


such was soon great in Wales and the 
borderland. His bridges at Usk, Llandilo, 
Pontardawe, Llandovery, Wychtree, 
Aberavon and Glasebury were considerable 
undertakings, all noteworthy mainly for 
their large spans. 

Born in 1719, William Edwards was the 
son of Edward David, the last of his line 
to follow the old Welsh custom of giving a 
child, for its surname, the father’s baptismal 
name. The final ‘s’ is a later addition. He 
early learned to read and write Welsh, then 
the only language of nearly all the in- 
habitants of his neighbourhood. He was 
about twenty when he learned English. 
His first technical school was his mother’s 
farm, and the repair of its three miles or 
more of dry walls gave him his first lessons 
in building. Later his field for study was 
nearby Caerphilly Castle, the last word in 
defensive castle-building and possibly the 
finest medieval fortress in Europe. Emerging 
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Many artists, including Wilson and Sandby, have felt the drama of the thin bow-like arch of William Edwards’s bridge at Pontypridd, 
which for seventy years or more prior to 1831 possessed the widest span in Great Britain; the aquatint here reproduced is by S. Alken 
after T. Smith. The photograph below shows the bridge as it is today; a nineteenth century bridge now stands within a few feet of it. 


from its secure shelter, the Normans 
harried and plundered the surrounding 
countryside, and to-day, more than five 
hundred years after the last of these raids, 
local people say of a lost or stolen article— 
‘It has gone to Caerphilly.’ The castle’s 
stupendous and masterly masonry of the 
very materials—Blue Pennant Stone and 
Aberthaw Lime—Edwards was to use later, 
was the perfect school for the young bridge 
builder, and it is in fine masonry that 
Edwards’s work excels. 
Pontypridd 

The full original spelling was Pontytypridd 
—the bridge of [near] the earthen house. 
Until the early part of the nineteenth 
century Pontypridd was a tiny hamlet, 
destined, because of its geographical position 
at the meeting place of valleys, to become 
important when the coal and iron of the 
district were extensively mined. The exact 
location of a decaying wooden bridge we 
hear of there in Tudor times is not known, 
nor that of the first Pontytypridd; for 
contrary to general belief, the name is much 
older than Edwards’s bridge. For many 
years only a ford served to cross the river, 
often impassable for days. 
the bridge 

Soon after the beginning of industrialisa- 
tion in Glamorgan, the governing bodies of 
the Hundreds separated by the Taff decided 
to build a bridge near the ford, and William 
Edwards, then twenty-seven years old, got 
the contract and started on the work in 
1746. The bridge of several arches he built 
then was to stand for seven years, at the end 
of which period he was to receive five 
hundred pounds. About two years after its 
completion a huge flood, carrying down 
great masses of trees and brushwood, turned 
the bridge into a dam and swept it away. 





Edwards probably knew that his founda- 
tions were not good enough. So next he 
decided upon a one-arch bridge of a span of 
about one hundred and forty feet. Such was 
his honesty and good name that he was 
permitted to proceed with what must have 
appeared a fantastic scheme. He had just 
completed the arch ring when the centering 
gave way during a flood and the whole 
structure collapsed. Stronger timber was 
needed and provided. The arch was com- 
pleted, the timbering removed and it looked 
as if his troubles were over, when, six weeks 
later, again during a flood, this bridge 
buckled up, its keystones were forced out 
and nothing but ruin was left. This occurred 
on November 7, 1754, the only exact 
date known in connection with any of the 
Pontypridd bridges (though every printed 
account gives it, inaccurately, as 1751). 

Still Edwards stuck to his task and his 
friends stood by him. It is here at the next, 
the fourth attempt, that the most interesting 
part of the venture commences. 

Edwards almost certainly did not possess 
the knowledge necessary to determine 
mathematically the requirements for a 
stable edifice on such a scale, yet somehow 
he succeeded, where by all the rules he 
should again have failed. The arch of his 
bridge was now 140 ft. span, widening from 
14 ft. 5 ins. in the centre to 15 ft. 10 ins. 
at the ends, and 35 ft. high, forming the 
segment of a circle 175 ft. diameter. It was 
thus the largest arch in Great Britain, 
and so it remained until 1831. Where 
visible, the arch ring is only 2 ft. 6 ins. 
thick and it is this that has particularly 
attracted the attention of engineers. A 
water-colour central cross section of the 
bridge by T. M. Smith (c.1840) makes the 
inner hidden part of the arch much narrower, 





but it is probably inaccu- 
rate. Recently the President 
of the Newcomen Society, 
Mr. S. C. Hamilton, pointed 
out that no authority on 
bridge-building before 1750 
approved of an arch ring of 
less than 5 ft. 10 ins. thick 
for a span equal to that at 
Pontypridd. Edwards pro- 
bably knew nothing about 
these experts, none of whom 
was British. 

Three previous failures 
demanded bold economies 
and the very slender arch 
was a reckless one, neces- 
sitating counterbalancing 
frugalities in other parts of 
the bridge; but Edwards 
was ingenious enough to 
master his problems. His 
devices for avoiding a re- 
petition of his troubles are 
best understood from the 
illustrations of the bridge. 
He had to lighten the 
pressure on the haunches. 
The three tunnels in each 
of them contributed to this 
end. They measure diamet- 
rically 9 ft., 6 ft. and 3 ft. 
respectively. The parapet 
walls, thicker at the middle 
of the bridge, also helped to 
produce the required equilibrium. Until 
recently nothing was known about the 
interior construction. The suggestion has 
been made that there might be charcoal 
between the voids to reduce pressure, but 
this could not be checked, as the masonry 
has never been opened up. Now further very 
interesting particulars have come to light 
from a manuscript in the National Library of 
Wales, dated 1789 and certified to have been 
dictated by Edwards himself. There is good 
reason for accepting its authenticity. In 
addition to the six circular voids there are 
according to this account two semicircular 
ones hidden by the side walls and there are 
also large pieces of timber between the 
arch and the voids. Unfortunately no 
dimensions are given, so the bridge may 
long hide its secrets and the engineer may 
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not yet be born who will tell the full story 
of its structure and stability. 

All sorts of people have for nearly two 
centuries been interested in Pontypridd 
Bridge, including artists like Wilson and 
Sandby. And yet it must be confessed that 
as a bridge it was a failure. Its slopes were 
too steep and primitive contrivances were 
employed to help horses take their loads 
over it. Edwards remedied this fault in his 
later one-span bridges. Its very defects and 
weaknesses, however, added to its beauty. 
Nothing like its high, light, rainbow-like 
curve had been seen before. Even without 
its circular hollows it would have been 
beautiful, but these intensified its elegance. 
Edwards must have been aware of this—or 
why did he hide the two semicircular 
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The Intuitive Planner 


THE FOUR ROUTES. By Le Corbusier. Dennis 
Dobson. I5s. 

S the title of this book implies, M. le 

Corbusier here approaches the subject of 

architecture by way of the four main 
methods of travel—highroads, railroads, water- 
ways, and the air—and the meanderings of these 
four routes provides him with that freedom of 
subject-matter which he so much enjoys. 

An early chapter concerns itself with high- 
roads, and after a brief survey of the roads and 
streets of today and a somewhat inconsequent 
aside on the subject of road tunnels under Paris, 
we enter a familiar field and are given a glimpse 
of La Ville radieuse, one of the most famous 
flights of fancy of this great architect—that 
landscaped city where parks and open gardens 
flow uninterrupted across the face of the land, 
while buildings and roads alike are raised on 
columns towards the sun and sky. The other 
routes receive more cursory examination. 
And then we move on to much the best part of 
the book, the most consecutive and convincing 
train of thought. In the chapter entitled ‘The 
Art of Building’ M. le Corbusier lowers—no, 
rather, he raises—architecture from its position 
of academic security, he removes it from the 
drawing board, and sets it up as one principal 
means of satisfying human needs, as the art- 
science which can provide so much that is 
essential to the usefulness and enjoyment of 
man’s life. And by way of illustration of the 
human factors involved and the right solutions 
which history has provided, he takes us on a 
delightful excursion to Vézelay, a city whose 
architecture is sincere, courteous, and_har- 
monious, and where ‘the buildings are designed 
to serve mankind,’ not erected primarily from 
the money motive against which he is never 
slow to inveigh. 

So we approach the conclusion, and the 
tempo quickens. Finally, we are shown the 
sociological implications of the subject, and 
architecture gives way to philosophy as the 
author exclaims: ‘What is needed is a vast 
ocean swell of good will, unanimous, over- 
whelming, what is needed is faith!’ 

It is a pity that a subject of such universality 
should be treated from a viewpoint so firmly 
established in space and time—Paris, 1939. 
True, we are given distant visions, we have 
glimpses of Algiers, New York, Rio; but the 
centre of the world is very clearly Paris, and 
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tunnels, whose stiff, straight diameters 
would have disturbed the rhythm and 
spoiled the graceful outlines of the whole? 
The question where Edwards got his 
design for Pontypridd Bridge from has 
been answered in many ways. The suggested 
sources vary from Smeaton to an old 
soldier passing by. As for Smeaton, it may 
well be asked—Why he or any other famous 
engineer should have persuaded one who, 
though not discouraged, was distressed and 
in debt, to a hazardous experiment that 
might have added to his misery? Smeaton 
was not the man to be generous with other 
people’s money. There is no evidence that 
he knew anything about the building of the 
bridge, and had he known he would 
probably have condemned Edwards’s plans. 


time has paused at 1939. The argument is 
weakened rather than strengthened by the 
incidental interest in air-raid protection which 
this date encourages; for is not the subject- 
matter beyond the exigencies of peace and war, 
should not the case be stated in relation to life 
rather than life and death? But in spite of this 
fixed viewpoint, the book has the meteoric 
diversity of subject-matter which is so 
characteristic of its author; it is written with 
that categorical conviction, that dogmatic 
certainty about unproved and often con- 
troversial facts which stimulates thought but 
discourages dissent. The sometimes racy and 
colloquial style of writing which the author 
uses must present the translator with a difficult 
task, but only occasionally is this difficulty 
allowed to reveal itself; without studying the 
French original it is hard to judge the merits 
of the translation, but Miss Todd has certainly 
given us good simple English in her rendering. 

To complete the picture, le Corbusier’s 
illustrations are reproduced throughout the 
book—half symbolic, half realistic, sketchy in 
the extreme, yet spontaneous, suggestive, 
vigorous. One might be tempted to criticise 
these slight things, had not the author himself 
already forestalled criticism; for he declares, 
‘Drawing is really the most dangerous trap in 
the architectural field.” What more is there to 
say? 

‘ PETER BOSANQUET 


The Theory of Planning 


LAND AND LANDSCAPE. By Brenda Colvin. John 
Murray. 2Is. 

HIS is a timely book. Doubtless, given 

peace in our time, future generations will 

see in the 1940’s a period as crucial in the 
development of man’s conscious design of the 
landscape as that when Bridgman invented the 
ha-ha and made easy the famous over-leaping of 
the fence by his follower Kent. That leap 
forward reached only as far as the park paling. 
As farmers and foresters the eighteenth century 
landowners refashioned the lowland country- 
side to produce the pattern we now delight in: 
but as landscape improvers, taking the advice 
or imitating the technique of Brown and 
Repton, they enclosed their parks with belts of 
thick plantations. They banished the sight of 
the field as no ornament of the scene; and 
Shenstone, for all his admirers, had no imitators. 
As Miss Colvin’s historical analysis makes 
clear, we now, after the retrogression of the 
past century, are about to carry on from the 
point where the eighteenth century stopped 
short. We see that landscape is no longer a 


That voids were used centuries before 
Edwards’s time is well known, but not in 
conjunction with so disproportionate an 
arch ring. It was this boldness of design that 
drew praise from John Rennie. 

Another much discussed question has been 
the financial problem Edwards encountered 
and overcame. The manuscript already 
mentioned states that the sum spent before 
success was achieved was £1,153 18s. 2d., 
an astonishingly low figure even for the 
middle of the eighteenth century and proof 
of the rigorous economy the builder had to 
observe during the ten long years from 1746 
to 1756. The gentry of Glamorgan helped 
him, but even with this and the contract 
fee, he lost about six hundred pounds. 
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matter of enclosures, whether small like the 
medieval walled garden or vast like the many- 
acred eighteenth century park. The landscape 
is one and indivisible, opening out from the 
centre of the town, bounded only by the 
ocean’s shore. 

Once seen in this light, it is clear that every 
activity of man impinges on the landscape, too 
often in our day only to mar but nevertheless 
with the possibility of creating new delight to 
the eye each time our changing uses of the 
land produce a changing scene. Thus it is that 
Miss Colvin, while like many a predecessor 
(though not merely imitatively; there is much 
that is new in what she says) she deals with the 
detailed esthetics of plant grouping, vistas, 
terraces and the like, does for the first time 
bring into a book of this sort a discussion of the 
positive landscaping of farms and forests, slag 
heaps and cement works, motor roads and 
railway sidings. 

This is a sign of the times. Miss Colvin is no 
prophet in the wilderness. In many spheres of 
life there is an encouragingly lively interest in 
the problems of the landscape. Miss Colvin’s 
book will doubtless be widely read, for there 
are many seeking enlightenment. 

And it is well that it should be widely read. 
One’s own judgment may jib at some of her 
suggestions. One would wish that there had 
been more precision in the arrangement of the 
book, more forcefulness in its wording: it 
would have been the more effective. But it 
would be ungenerous to cavil overmuch at 
these defects; for there is so very much in the 
book which should be read, and not merely 
read but thoroughly assimilated. Especially for 
architects and planners with an appreciative 
interest in landscape, but unversed in the 
practicalities of the land and its climate and 
vegetation, there is much to be learnt, not 
merely of these practicalities as such but also 
of their implications in design. 

Possibly the reader, turning to the later 
chapters for more specific suggestions how the 
larger landscape should be handled, may be 
somewhat disappointed. This will not be Miss 
Colvin’s fault. What she says is excellent, often 
original and always illuminating; but landscape 
after all is something which must be seen; 
words are at best a clumsy periphrasis. There is a 
great need for examples of modern landscape 
projects well designed and carried out. Only 
with such for illustrations can theorizing, such 
as in these later chapters, be given point; and 
it is from the study of such examples, which 
are now beginning to appear, that we must 
go on to learn. 

G. P. YOUNGMAN 








Towards Planning Practice 


CONURBATION. A Planning Survey of Birmingham 
and the Black Country by the West Midland Group. 
The Architectural Press. 30s. 

HE Black Country is the area to the 

North-West of Birmingham which, from 

1800 to 1870, was a world centre for coal 
mining and iron smelting. After the industrial 
depression of the late seventies there began a 
persistent decline in these industries. Over a 
great area, however, they have left a dead 
landscape of a peculiar and terrifying kind. 
For the traveller it has a weird beauty, 
especially when the desolation is complete, as 
in the magnificent photograph (on p. 179 of 
Conurbation): ‘Walsall. Derelict site of an old 
foundry.’ But the trouble is that this area 
teems with people, nearly a million of them. 
Creeping across the pitted and slag-heaped 
industrial desert run the ribbons of inter-war 
housing, punctuated by the sleek iniquity of 
an Odeon or by some enormous road-house. 
There has been some migration from the inner 
to the outer boroughs, but fertility remains 
high and the Black Country (unlike the in- 
dustrial North-East) showed a net increase of 
population between the wars. 

New industries—predominantly the later 
stages of metal manufactures—have been 
developed to employ this great population 
which for generations now has laboured under 
more or less satanic conditions. There is no 
prospect of a mass withdrawal. The West 
Midland Group recommends that ‘no pressure 
should be brought to bear on Local Authorities 
and industrialists to cause a net emigration 
from the Conurbation, but every effort should 
be made in the other direction to prevent any 
increase occurring through net immigration.’ 
The 172,000 acres of the Conurbation (Birming- 
ham plus Black Country plus some outlying 
areas) are to remain, with their two million 
inhabitants, a great workshop, an indispensable 
economic asset for declining Britain, an in- 
exhaustible source of nuts and bolts, motorcars, 
and other ‘hard-ware’ which can be exchanged 
for food and raw materials. The people must be 
fed, the factories must be fed, and the cycle of 
production and ingestion must be maintained 
as smoothly as possible, without those frighten- 
ing crevasses of unemployment which have 
hitherto interrupted the graph of climbing 
output. 

Birmingham, with its congested centre, and 
the Black Country, with its fuliginous spoil- 
heaps, cannot then be abandoned. They must be 
redeveloped. And here the planners discover a 
fortunate circumstance. Within the 200 square 
miies of the Conurbation ‘there is ample space 
for properly planned redevelopment.’ Less than 
45 per cent of the area is built up or used for 
industry, because the acquisition of sites over 
the past 150 years has been ‘irregular and 
sporadic.’ What is required is ‘above all else a 
tidying-up . . . with existing towns and town- 
ships shaped into tidy units, each surrounded 
by its green border.’ Diagrammatically, this 
green has already appeared in the Black 
Country, and the urban nuclei have retreated 
each into their sphere. In practice, according to 
the specialist findings of Mr. G. A. Jellicoe, ‘the 
immediate production of grass in the worst 
areas is out of the question.’ Enormous quanti- 
ties of topsoil would have to be laid down 
before the grass would grow. Trees on the 
other hand ‘when planted small, require about 
one cubic foot of soil.’ The reintroduction of 
trees is therefore the first stage in rehabilitation, 
for trees, as Mr. Jellicoe explains, ‘apart from 
their amenity value, are needed as windbreaks, 
dust filters, soil regenerators and for shade.’ 
Ecological town planners will also note with 
interest that ‘Certain birds are to be encouraged, 


not only for song, but to assist the cycle of 
nature.’ One hopes that the heart and pocket 
of Brummagem will be touched by such pleas. 

If ever an area called for planning, it is the 
area of the Conurbation—a clinical term, if you 
like, for a grim condition. Much attention is 
rightly paid therefore to the need for setting 
up planning authorities with adequate power to 
co-ordinate. The West Midland Group has the 
great merit of having consistently striven for a 
regional viewpoint. It has also had the great 
advantage of being able to draw on the re- 
sources of Birmingham University and 
particularly of Professor Sargant Florence who 
has long pioneered the scientific study of 
industrial structure and location. The existence 
of the Conurbation is so bound up with its 
industry that a first-class economic analysis is 
an essential foundation for any plan. The 
chapter on industry is in fact outstanding, and 
owes much to the realistic work done by 
Professor Florence and his department over a 
number of years. 

Conurbation was produced by seven com- 
mittees and it would take another committee 
to review it adequately, as it touches on so 
many specialized fields of inquiry. It is all at an 
extraordinarily high level. For the _ non- 
specialist the most impressive feature is 
probably the photography, which offers visual 
proof of the industrial havoc that needs to be 
made good, while producing «esthetic effects of 
peculiar complexity and grandeur. The photo- 
graphic record “Through the Carriage Window’ 
of a railway journey from Birmingham to 
Wolverhampton gives a résumé in forty-eight 
pictures of industrial inhumanity that is not 
easily forgotten. The survey (reinforced by 
photography) of factory buildings in the area 
is a further warning of what happens when 
economic factors are allowed unmitigated 
sway. Most of the damage was done in the 
nineteenth century, whose fires are now burnt 
out, but the spoliation, though reduced, still 
continues on the fringes of the Conurbation, 
where marl pits and other extractive industries 
connected with building are creating still more 
derelict land. Oddly enough, one has the 
impression that it will be easier to reclaim the 
old waste land than to restrain the economic 
forces that are still rampant. Since Mr. S. H. 
Beaver undertook his survey of derelict land in 
the Black Country for the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning at the beginning of 1945, 
more than 800 acres have been developed as 
housing sites. The ‘nucleation’ and rehabilita- 
tion of this populous area is therefore a matter 
of immediate and practical concern. It seems 
that for many years the eye of faith—and, if a 
suggestion of Mr. Jellicoe’s is adopted, the art of 
the camouflage artist—may be needed to 
transform that lunar landscape. All the basic 
recommendations of the West Midland Group 
carry complete conviction. It is only in matters 
of detail that any doubt creeps in. One such 
doubt is as to the use of ‘green wedges’ between 
the urban nuclei. These should surely not be 
thought of primarily as settings for parkway 
motor roads? Should not the elusive green of 
green belts and wedges, green strips and 
settings, within the Conurbation be considered 
as territory for walking over rather than 
driving through? There is also perhaps a danger 
of prettification in the landscape treatment, if 
a photograph of ‘Disused canal basin, Oldbury’ 
and the same scene treated by an artist, give 
any indication. Bournville was one way, and in 
its day an important and enlightened way, in 
which the nonconformist conscience reacted 
against previous horrors. I cannot help feeling 
myself that, in 1948, the reclamation of the 
Black Country calls for a socio-zsthetic less 
related to the chocolate box. 

CHARLES MADGE 


Unplanned Pleasures 


BYGONE PLEASURES OF LONDON. By W. S. 
Scott. Marsland Publications. 18s. 


HIS pleasant though slender book is 

offered at eighteen shillings and the price, 

in these days, is not exorbitant, since it 
contains a large number of entertaining illustra- 
tions, some of them in colour. The production 
and general layout are, moreover, exceptionally 
good. 

Having said this, there is not a great deal 
left to commend. Both in manner and matter 
the book follows the lines of Warwick Wroth’s 
two works on the London Gardens and is, of 
course, much indebted to that learned numis- 
matist’s researches. Still, Mr. Scott’s volume 
successfully strikes the popular note and the 
author’s good-humoured and somewhat naive 
way of telling his story will not be unwelcome 
to many general readers, who will rightly sense 
in it a genuine enthusiasm for the subject. 

And what an excellent subject it is! How much 
of loss and how very little of profit has resulted 
from the discontinuance of the pleasure garden 
as a feature of London life. The last of the city’s 
genuine pleasure gardens was contained in the 
Earl’s Court Exhibition; for though officially an 
‘Exhibition’ it had developed none of the stony 
and sterile qualities of the ‘White City’ and 
subsequent undertakings of the kind. Speaking 
as one who, as a child, annually enjoyed the run 
of its charming lawns backed by scenic ‘per- 
spectives,’ the whole illuminated at night by 
coloured fairy lamps, the present writer deeply 
deplores the total disappearance of such places. 

Mr. Scott is more concerned with the simple 
tea gardens attached to taverns, from which 
the more ambitious pleasure grounds derived; 
and the wealth of picturesque detail connected 
with them is duly chronicled. Cremorne and 
others of the larger resorts are also adequately 
dealt with, though one regrets that Mr. Scott 
has nothing to say about the Surrey or Wool- 
wich Gardens; the enchanting Rosherville on the 
north bank of the Thames near Gravesend was, 
of course, outside his province. 

Liberal and judicious quotations from 
Dickens’s ‘Sketches by Boz’ and other writings 
help to convey the flavour of these old 
pleasure haunts of the Cockney; and it was a 
good idea to cite the authority of Bonnell 
Thornton, the author of the burlesque Ode to 
St. Cecilia which was set to music by Dr. 
Burney and so greatly delighted Samuel John- 
son. On the debit side, it will perhaps be a 
matter of regret to some of the inhabitants of 
Lloyd Square and its neighbourhood that the 
author makes no mention of ‘Merlin’s Cave,’ 
whose existence is recorded by both a street 
and a public-house in Clerkenwell. 


HAROLD SCOTT 


SHORTER NOTICE 


LOCAL STYLE IN ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. By 
T. D. Atkinson. B. T. Batsford. [5s. 


Positive and negative qualities are about equally 
balanced. On the debit side a misleading title and a 
misleading jacket, and the author’s own admission: 
‘There is here neither space nor place for a valuation 
of the artistic qualities of schools or of single build- 
ings.’ On the credit side a great deal of information 
not so far easily accessible with, e.g., special appen- 
dices on polygonal steeples, gabled steeples, 
octagonal tower buttresses, Easter sepulchres, 
together with special maps to, show the distribu- 
tion of quarries, of Anglo-Saxon architecture in 
South, East and North-east England, of round 
towers, of South-east Yorkshire steeples, of 
Somerset steeples and so on. 
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ANTHOLOGY 


Architecture and Literature 


Every experience of art contains, or may contain, two elements, the one 
direct, the other indirect. The direct element includes our sensuous experi- 
ence and simple perceptions of form: the immediate apprehension of the work 
of art in its visible or audible material, with whatever values may, by the laws 
of our nature, be inherently connected with that. Secondly, and beyond this, 
there are the associations which the work awakens in the mind—our conscious 
reflections upon it, the significance we attach to it, the fancies it calls up, and 
which, in consequence, it is sometimes said to express. This is the indirect, 
or associative, element. 

These two elements are present in nearly every esthetic experience; but 
they may be very differently combined. Literature is an art which deals pre- 
ponderatingly with ‘expression.’ Its appeal is made through the indirect 
element. Its emphasis and its value lie chiefly in the significance, the meaning 
and the associations of the sounds which constitute its direct material. Archi- 
tecture, conversely, is an art which affects us chiefly by direct appeal. Its 
emphasis and its value lie chiefly in material and that abstract disposition of 
material which we call form. Neither in the one case nor in the other is the 
method wholly simple. Mere sound in poetry is an immediate element in its 
effect. And some visual impressions in architecture are bound up almost in- 
extricably with elements of ‘significance’: as, for example, the sight of darkness 
with the notion of gloom, or of unbroken surfaces with the notion of repose. 
Nevertheless, the direct elements of poetry—its sound and form—are valuable 
chiefly as means to the significance. They are employed to convey refinements 
of meaning, or to awaken trains of association, of which mere unassisted 
syntax is incapable. They enrich or sharpen our zdea. The sounds delight us 
because, in them, the sense is heightened; and formal rhyme, by linking one 
phrase with another, adds a further intricacy of suggestion. But the merely 
formal, merely sensuous values of poetry are fully experienced when we read 
a poem in an unknown language; and the experiment should assure us that in 
literature the direct elements are valuable, almost solely, as a means to the 
indirect, and that the method of the art is strictly associative. In architecture, 
on the other hand, so small is here the necessary importance of mere signifi- 
cance, that a building whose utilitarian intention is crudely ignoble, and which 
is thus symbolic of ignoble things, may easily affect us, through its direct 
elements, as sublime. Literature may possess abstract architectural pro- 
perties—scale, proportion, distribution—independent of its significance; 
architecture may evoke a poetic dream, independent of its forms; but, funda- 
mentally, the language of the two arts is distinct and even opposite. In the 
one we await the meaning; in the other we look to an immediate emotion result- 
ing from the substance and the form. 


GEOFFREY SCOTT (The Architecture of Humanism, first 
published 1914, reprinted 1948. Constable and Co.) 


M The anthology is taken from Scott’s critique 
of the romantic fallacy, and appears on 
‘ pp. 59-61. 
Mr. Sokolovsky Speaks Out 
News and views from the Russian side of the 
curtain wall— for surely what separates us in the 


This Month’s Anthology 


Geoffrey Scott’s passionate but closely 


reasoned defence of Renaissance and Baroque 
architectural ideals, The Architecture of 
Humanism, is now available in a new reprint, 
price 10s. 6d. The publishers are Constable & Co. 


realm of architectural theory is nothing more, 
and may consequently be climbed some day 
from one side or the other?——is not so abundant 
that one can afford to neglect what comes over. 
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Thus the following letter sent recently by a 
Russian architect to The Architectural Forum 
(by whose courtesy it is here printed) seems 
worthy of quotation in full: 

Forum: 

Re your article in May, 1948, issue, “The Wide 
Gulf’: 

It is simply strange, when you or British Arcut- 
TECTURAL REVIEW are trying to judge about the 
present time architecture in U.S.S.R. in whole, 
referring only to examples especially chosen. 

Do you prefer the extreme ugliness of project for 
U.N. home in New York by U.S. Wallace Harrison 
or William Zeckendorf? Or production on No. 445, 
Park Avenue? Or Palais Royal department store 
remodeled? Or isolate experiments by Frank 
Lloyd Wright? 

We do not—as testified by Pravda in 1936, and by 
Professor Klieger in his lecture in 1947 in Moscow. 
We are waiting until the time when new style and 
new esthetic will be really and naturally born, as I 
hope in tremendous amount of building work which 
is in progress now in my country. Our attainings 
for Paris (1937), New York (1939), or Moscow 
Agricultural Exhibitions (1938) or for ‘Soviet 
Palace’ guarantees that hope. 

I enclose one ‘cut’ from Shanghai Soviet Daily and 
you will better see from it the building boom, or 
better to say ‘activity’ in our country. It is natural 
that some building will be not so happily designed, 
just the same as U.S. modern schools, clubs or 
theatres in so-called ‘colonial style’ or skyscrapers 
in ‘Californian Spanish.” 

The gulf between old time esthetic and present 
time ugliness is really great and it is the result of 
inventiveness in urgent works as usual in U.S. and 
not of natural birth. 

We do prefer to get the natural results and not 
the imitations of ugliness in a rush because it is 
something ‘new.’ 

N. C. SOKOLOVSKY. 
Shanghai. 


The extract referred to by Mr. Sokolovsky is 
a description of the city of Ekaterinburg (Sverd- 
lovsk), quoted from Pravda (February 3, 1936) 
where ‘the young Soviet generation of architects 
was given full freedom to build for nearly six 
years,’ and may be translated as follows: 

‘Acute angles, monotonous colours, and bald 
walls make all the buildings alike, as though they 
were twin brothers, notwithstanding the fact that 
they were designed by many tens of different 
architects. Some of the houses can only be called 
an “unbridled khaltura.” These are not houses for 
human habitation, but multi-storied rabbit hutches, 
where all is equally bad: bare fagades, corridors 
like intestines, low ceilings, and narrow stairs. 

‘The “left-wingers” rejected as a “bourgeois in- 
vention” all that has been created for human 
comfort by the centuries-old experience of archi- 
tecture. They look upon the classical inheritance as 
though it were a goat whose admission to the Soviet 
vegetable garden may be dangerous. Columns, 
pilasters, porticoes are regarded by these guardians 
of the proletarian style as a kind of architectural 
fornication. Professor Kriachkov dared, in spite of 
all this, to use some of the classical elements in his 
buildings in Ekaterinburg. “For this he is now 
declared a class enemy.” The young Soviet archi- 
tects describe his offices for the People’s Com- 
missariat of Heavy Industry as a “Samovar,” a 
“Birthday Cake,” a “Merchant,” ete., and say that 
“it spoils the whole profile of the city.” When, how- 
ever, they were called to show a single house which 
they have built and which (nevertheless) does not 
spoil the city, they answered: “Of course, we are now 
only trying to feel through our own style .. .” 

‘The truth is that the city is made thoroughly 
ugly by the “left-wingers.” The houses which were 
completed are now falling to pieces. 

‘Pravda suggests that a man of authority, with 
power to take drastic measures, should be appointed 
in Ekaterinburg as the city architect-in-chief. The 
“left-wingers,” who lost their sense of proportion, 
must be called to order, and the boxes which they 
built must be corrected and made more comfortable.’ 


The REVIEW’s Russian translator notes that 
khaltura is a slang expression used in Russia 
by artists to mean ‘taking leave of artistic 
standards,’ which was, he thinks, invented by 
the actors of important theatres for summer 
tours in the provinces, when the standards had 
to be considerably lowered. 
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RESUMES 
Octobre 1948 


Page 161: Le Véritable Prétre d’Apollon, par 
Marcus Whiffen. Le bicentenaire de la mort de 
William Kent, Varchitecte Palladien et jardiniste 
anglais, fut célébré en avril 1948. Marcus Whiffen 
explique dans cet article le réle joué par Kent dans 
Vhistoire de lart, en s’appuyant sur les résultats des 
toutes derniéres recherches et en particulier a la 
lumiére du nouveau livre de Margaret Jourdain. I] 
estime qu’actuellement Vintérét essentiel de Pocuvre 
de Kent provient du fait que ce fut lui le fondateur 
de la tradition anglaise du Pittoresque, tradition qui 
demeure d'une importance capitale pour les 
architectes paysagistes modernes. 

Page 164: Style de Construction de Maisons dit 
‘Bay Region.” Depuis le symposium qui eut lieu au 
Musée de Art Moderne & New York en février 
dernier, ’école @architecture américaine que Lewis 
Mumford a nommeée ‘le style de la Région de la Baie’ 
(Bay Region style) représente un important sujet de 
controvesse parmi les architectes. Les deux maisons 
que nous représentons ici appartiennent a ce style 
qui, tout en admettant son développement aux 
Etats-Unis comme Vindice de cette méme tendance 
qui fit naitre en Suéde le ‘Nouvel Empirisme,’ 
différe cependant de celui-ci par un fond historique 
qui remonte a une cinquantaine (années. 

Page 171: Le Centenaire de la P. R. B. (Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood), par Basil Taylor. La *Con- 
fraternité’ Pré-Raphaélite fut fondée au cours du 
second semestre de 1848 par les peintres William 
Holman Hunt et John Everett Millais et le poéte et 
peintre Dante Gabriel Rossetti, auxquels s’asso- 
ciérent bient6t Vécrivain William Michael Rossetti, 
le sculpteur Thomas Woolner, le peintre James 
Collinson et le peintre et critique Frederick George 
aus ; : rat ae Stephens. A Voccasion du centenaire de la ‘Con- 
ASSEMBLY OF AUGUSTANS fraternité,’ Basil Taylor fait dans ce numéro une 
The portrait group by Gawen Hamilton in the National Portrait Gallery, of which a detail is reproduced as this publication critique d’un choix de lettres adressces 
month's frontispiece, includes a remarkably representative selection of architects and artists of the first half of a F. G. Stephens, et extraites dune collection 
the eighteenth century. It was painted in 17385 for Matthew Robinson, Esquire, who is seated in the centre of épistolaire récemment découverte, qui éclaire dun 
the picture. The other figures are (left to right): George Vertue the engraver, Hyssing the portrait painter, M. Dahl jour nouveau les personnalités et les activités des 
the portrait painter, Thomas (an architect of whom nothing seems to be known), James Gibbs, J. Goupy the painter, membres de cette Association. 

Charles Bridgeman, Baron the engraver, the painter J. Wootton, J. M. Rysbrack, Gawen Hamilton, W. Kent. [continued on page 204 











We illustrate a few pieces of an interesting new 
range of Story furniture, each item of which is as 
pleasing alone as group assembled. These units 
comprise over 30 related designs including tables, 
desks, bedheads, etc., and are made in our own 


workshops to the highest standards. 


* * 


The range covers all the necessary items for homes, 





offices, consulting rooms and senior educational 





Designs by the centres. They can be made to order in various 
Story Design Group : , : 
ry Ph woods and can be supplied in this country where 


special permits allow. 


* 


You are invited to inspect 


prototypes at our showrooms. 


9 
si rl S O R S 
no brochures are at I Y 


present available of 


this new range. of Ken S ' ngton 


STORY & CO. LTD., 7 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., LONDON, W.8. Tel: WEStern 0825 
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KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES POWER STATION 


Consulting Engineers: Preece, Cardew & Rider. Civil Engineers: Coode, Vaughan-Lee, Frank & Gwyther. 
Contractors: Charles Brand & Son Ltd. 


OPES 
HOT-DIP GALVANIZED 


WINDOWS 
LANTERNS 
GEARING 


HENRY HOPE & SONS LTD., SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM, & 17 BERNERS ST., LONDON, W.1 
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continued from page 202] 

Page 179: L’Orientation vers une Nouvelle Archi- 
tecture: La Construction de Logements de UV Aprés- 
Guerre en Grande Bretagne, par C. J. Mardall. Voici 
le premier article dune nouvelle série que nous 
allons publier, au cours desquels nous nous pro- 
posons d’examiner la construction anglaise con- 
temporaine du point de vue esthétique. L’auteur 
fait remarquer qu’en Angleterre les maisons pré- 
fabriquées ont maintenant dépassé la phase initiale 
et que s’annonce une nouvelle tendance archi- 
tecturale comme le prouve le dessin du traditionnel 
édifice de briques et de mortier. L’adoption du ‘plan 
libre’ dans la construction de maisons économiques 
et la renaissance de la disposition schématique en 


forme de terrasse constituent des ¢léments im- 
portants des tendances mentionnces,. 
Page 189: L’Enceinte de Cathédrale Anglaise, 


par S. Lang. Cet article examine histoire de 
‘Yenceinte’ de Cathédrale, particularité essentielle- 
ment anglaise. Mile. Lang démontre que les pelouses 
et les arbres, considérés comme éléments  indis- 
pensables de Venceinte de Cathédrale, n’ont pas 
été introduits par les jardinistes *Pittoresques’ du 
dix-huiti¢éme siécle mais quwils s’y trouvaient déja 
des le moyen age. 

Page 198: Le Centre Nuffield. Le Centre Nuffield 
est un fameux restaurant londonien qui fut trans- 
formé en club pour les soidats, marins et aviateurs 
des Forces Armées britanniques. 

Page 197: Il Juventude. La statue de Bruno 
Giorgi, symbolisant la jeunesse du Brésil, qui vient 
d’étre dressée a Vexterieur du Ministére de PEduca- 
tion Nationale 4 Rio de Janeiro. 

Page 197: William Edwards et Pontypridd, par 
E. I. Williams. Une description de Varchitecte et 
de la construction du pont de Pontypridd, Glamor- 
ganshire, Pays de Galles, qui, depuis environ 1756 
jusqu’a 1831, représentait le pont d’arche unique 
le plus étendu de la Grande Bretagne. 


Oktober 1948 

Seite 161: Apolls Hohepriester von Marcus Whiffen. 
Vor zweihundert Jahren im April 1748, ist William 
Kent, der Landschaftsgirtner und Architekt im 
Stil Palladio’s, gestorben. Im Licht der neueren 
Forschung, besonders im Anschluss an Margaret 
Jourdains Buch untersucht Marcus Whiffen Kents 
Stellung in der Kunstgeschichte. Seine Bedeutung 


fiir unsere Zeit liegt im) Umstand, dass er der 
Begriinder der englischen Tradition des Malerischen 
ist und das malerische Element ist fiir den Stadte- 
bauer immer noch ausserordentlich wesentlich. 

Seite 164: Bay Region Hauser. Seit der Tagung, die 
im Februar dieses Jahres im Museum fiir moderne 
Kunst in New York stattgefunden hat, ist tiber die 
Tradition in der amerikanischen Architektur, die 
Lewis Mumford den ‘Bay Region Stil’ genannt hat, 
in Architekten Kreisen lebhaft diskutiert worden. 
Zwei moderne Hauser werden abgebildet, die diesem 


Stil ihren Tribut zollen. Obgleich dieser Stil in 
Amerika verbreitet ist, kann man verwandte 


Tendenzen im Schwedischen ‘Neuen Empirismus’ 
feststellen. Er unterscheidet sich vom ‘Neuen 
Empirismus’ in der Hauptsache darin, dass er sich 
auf eine 50 jahrige Vergangenheit berufen kann. 
Seite 171: Die Zentenarfeier der P. R. B. von Basil 
Taylor. Die Pre-Raphaelitische Briiderschaft wurde 
in der zweiten Halfte des Jahres 1848 von den 
Malern William Holman Hunt und John Everett 
Millais und dem Dichter und Maler Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti begriindet. Zu ihnen gesellten sich der 
Schriftsteller William) Michael Rossetti, der Bild- 
hauer Thomas Woolner, der Maler James Collinson 


und der Maler und Kritiker Frederick George 
Stephens. — Anlasslich des hundertjahrigen Beste- 


hens der Briiderschaft verOffentlicht Basil Taylor 
eine Auswahl kiirzlich gefundener Briefe an F. G. 
Stephens, die die Mitglieder und ihre Wirksamkeit in 
neuem Lichte zeigen. 

Seite 179: -luf dem Wege zu neuem Bauen: Nach- 
kriegs-Hausbau in Gross Britannien von J.C. Mardall, 
Dies ist der erste Aufsatz aus einer Serie, die das 


gegenwartige Bauen in Gross’ Britannien vom 
asthetischen Standpunkt aus untersuchen” wird. 


Der Verfasser betont, dass die Herstellung halb- 
fertiger Hauser tiber das Versuchsstadium hinaus 
sei, und ein neuer Zug in den Entwiirfen der iiblichen 
Backsteinhauser unverkennbar — sei. Besonders 
wichtig ist ‘die offene Anlage’ bei billigen Héausern 
und die Riickkehr zur Terrassenform im Plan. 

Seite 189: Der begrenzte Platz vor englischen 
Kathedralen von S. Lang. Kine Untersuchung der 
Entwicklung des begrenzten  Platzes vor der 
Kathedrale, der fiir Kngland charakteristisch ist. 
Fraulein Lang fiihrt aus, dass Rasenpliatze und 
Baume, die Hauptelemente der Anlage vor der 
Kathedrale, nicht auf den ‘malerischen’ Land- 
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schaftsgartner des 18. Jahrhunderts zuriickgehen 
sondern schon im Mittelalter nachweisbar sind. 
Seite 193: Das Nuffield Centre. Ein bekanntes 


Restaurant in London ist ein’ Klubhaus fiir 
Soldaten, Matrosen und Flieger der Britischen 


Armee geworden. 

Seite 197: Il Juventude. Bruno Giorgi’s Statue, die 
Brasiliens Jugend symbolisch darstellt, wurde vor 
dem Ministerium fiir Unterricht in Rio de Janeiro 
aufgestellt. 

Seite 197: William Edwards und Pontypridd von 
E. I. Williams. Kin Bericht tiber den Architekten 
und die Briicke von Pontypridd in Glamorganshire, 
Wales, die in der Zeit von 1758 bis 1831 die grésste 
Spannweite—bei nur einem Bogen—in_ Gross- 
britannien hatte. 


OxTsaopp 1948 rv. 


Crp. 161. MAPRKYC BILDMEH. COBCTBEHHbUT 

PELL ATLOJLTOHA 

B ampecte 1948 r. fenoctHietoch BYXCOTAETHE CO jh 
CMePTH BUAMeHHTOLO AHLVULCKOLO APXUTeERTOPa MOILY- 
MCHTAIDUOPO (,,HasLLyIUaIbuOro”) CTILEL I MacTepa 
XYOmeCTBEHHOrO caoBoeTBa Bittipama Nera.  B 
HacrosMfeit CTATbE aBrop BbLACIAeT pPoab Nera p 
HCTOPH WARVCETRA B CBeTe HOBeUILS HEcsLe,oBalttii, 
B OCOOCHHOCTH B CBETC BEIVELICB, PasBUThLX B HOBOIi 
Kiive Maprapurbt /Lavopaaiin. Aprop jeraer BbtBo;t, 
YTO [VLA Hamero BpeMeHIL Priabioe siauerniie Bisipama 
Neura 3ak-roqaeres B TOM, YO OL ABILTCA OCHOBATETeM 
aN UCROM = Tpa POU, ARILBOTIICHOLO™, KOTOpas 
COXPAHILTA CBOIO ARISHOCHLVIO POLb ILO CHIO TLOPy, jjanie 
JVLt HOBeiMLerO Tea poBUyiKa. 

Crp. 164. SRILTHEHYLOR CTPOHTETIBCTBO B 

CTILTE BOT PHJGRIOL" 

Tep min Crib Boit Piganon® Obut BBegqen howe’ om 
Mamop;om B espace ororo roa ta RKOU@epeHiUUt 
B Mysee Hoseiimero Heryeerna Bb Hp Hopre. 
Bykpaibuo on snagir Critip BatBioro Oxpyra”, 
T.@., okpyra B Banaoii Nasmbopunit B paiioue 
C. Mpamuteno, Crivie ror basipyeres ta Mecriiom 
Matepbsiie (haampopuitiienoe Rpactoe jepeBo) it ta 
Me *THDLX. CTPOWTCIBHDLY HaBMKAX, IMeH BMecTe ¢ TeM 
OUpeTeTeHMbut VIO Bo MOepUeTRYIO eTopony B 
CMBICL ITABHOCTIL THI (eTpyeBast SULitst. MUL 
SCTPIIM TA), erporoit SKOHOMI (@opM ne TupTe.tb- 
HOCTILB OTeTRE etactedi, Moastto pore ott apache ib 

[continued on page 206 
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THE BEAR KNOWS NINE SONGS — AND EVERY ONE ABOUT HONEY (Twkish Proverb) 
All our songs, too, are on the one theme—Aluminium Alloys. But with variations, of course, because 
Reynolds supply a complete range of these modern materials in the form of extrusions, tubes, sheet and strip 


and there’s hardly an industry in the country which can’t make good use of such a combination of lightness 


and strength. Over the years we have built up a store of know- a 


' Reynolds 


| ALUMINIUM AND 
sing very pleasant fe le who strike the right chord 
ng yP a ee eee ” © ALUMINIUM ALLOYS 


ledge and experience which often makes it possible for us to 


by asking— ‘ How can Reynolds help me in my business ? *’ 





EXTRUSIONS, TUBES, SHEET & STRIP TO ALL A.1.D., B.S./S.T.A., AND B.S. SPECIFICATIONS. 


REYNOLDS ROLEING MELES EFD. ® REYNOLDS LIGHT ALLOYS LTD. 


Hay Hall Works, Tyseley, Birmingham. Telephone: Acocks Green 3333 
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continued from page 204] 

MC*KLV MLBeACKHM ,,HOBBIM 9MMHPH3MOM" I ,,CTIHTeM 

Bolt Puyanon“. Hosbtit osMmipHi3m 9To TonbirKa 

BOTH (OPM COBpeMeHHOrO PVAKUMOMATI3Ma  B 

TAKOM HalpaBleHMit, UOOLL vt MopMbL BbipadactiH He 

TOADKO YHCTO VILIITApHoe Hasiavenite Kadkoit WacTHt 

CTPOeCHHA, HO YTOObL OHM Takake rapMOnIpOBActt ¢ 

HacTpOeCHHsAMIL I CTPeMTCHITAMIL HaMeeo = BpeMmeHu. 

Crib bolt Piyanon, nalpoTrus Tore, uerodum 3 

MecTHOHL TPayMlyit, HO HeHOABBVeT HOBbLIe POPMbL jLLA 

HX BbIpankenia, Coriacno MecrHoii Tpagiuiit, 6 

MPHuX Bpemen, Moerpoiika OKpVAKAeT © TpeX cTOpon 

JIBOPHR, Ha KOTOpHUL BEIXOTUT TAHYVIases 10 Bee 

Lute Bepaijta. Bee KROMHAThE COCTABTAIOT AMPILTALY, 

COOOMLACH {[BeEPbMIL PVE ¢ [pPYroM, I Hapsj{V G6 OTM 

Kadybia KOMUAaTa WMeerT CBO COOCTBEHHDUL BIXO;, Ha 

Bepatly. 

Crp. 171. BOBBIE TOmLIOP. CTOJLETILE 
PADADTHTCROLO BPATCTBA 
Hpepadasaurekoe bpareTBo O6bL10 OCHOBatO BO 

Bropoit Hostopnine L848 roga anBormitenaMit: BietbsaMom 

Xoamanom Xaur’om ww /[avon’om Opeperr’om Mit, 

HW moaToM it atBomiteieM {lane Padpioa'em Poserrit, 

K KOTOPHIM BEKOPe MPHCOCTMHILILCh TARAC THTCATe.Tb 

Bireipam = Maiiker Poserrin, ampomncen J Tasoiime 

HOLIMCOH, Wo MHneateth Ho KpUTHR (Ppejepitk J [aone 

( CAVUAIO CTOTETHEPO OOILeH, aBTOp 


ITPE- 


Crupene. lo 
UPUBOEAUT 1 paszdupaery M3dpanible OTPHIBRIL 13 THTCeM 
KD, dar. Cripene’y, 13 He aBO OTRPLTOIL KOSLIeRIUIME, 
[ienMa oT BEETBIMIOT BHOBOM CRETE CUIMUHOCTIL W1eHOB 
Bparersa im WX jentetpiocTs. 


Crp.179. C. GR. MEPJIAJL. HA IIYTIL Rk HOBON 
APXHTERTYPE: TLOGCTEBOEHHOE CTPOH- 
TEAABCTBO JLOMOB B BEJIEROBPHTAHIIL 
Hacrosufad crarba AB neTeH HepBoit U3 1hecoit 

cepun cTareilt, B KOTOPbL xX aBrTop pe MLOTaraee pac- 

CMOTpPeTh cOBpeMeHiHoe OpliTarre koe CTPOHTeC. ThE TBO ¢ 

oeTeTHueckKoil TOURH Bpenitsa. ABTOp VRasbibaet Ha 

TO, YTO MpedaopuRauia (T.e., WBrOTOBAeHHe YacTeii 

HOCTPOHKU Ha BaboAAX) MpoMLia yae B BesmKodpiuta- 

HHH CBOK TpeywaprretbUVlO, MMOHePCRVIO TAO, a 

TakaKe Ha TO, YTO Wane B MpoeRTAX Tpaj i LOWMblx 

MocTpoek U3 KRUPA HW ,,pacrBopa” ABO Bameqaeres 

HOBbUL APXUTeERTYPHbUT MOAXO. ~ BaatnbiMir Xaparrep- 

HbIMH vepTamMit ABTLCTCH IpiMenerite B O0.Tee JemeBblLx 

jjoMaX TaK HasblBaeMOro ,,OTKPbITOLO™ ILtaia, T. e., 

daha, Bo KOTOPOM YILC.1O BHUVTPeuqiiex Hepedopok 


cBejjeHoO K MHHHMVMY dTHMHHApoBaHHeM KOPPHTOPOB, 
coe iheHieM B OJHY KOMHaTyY ¢ pa3BIiKHoli Tlepe- 





PopoRKoit TARUX ABYX KOMHaT Kak BIT PYM" WHHL 
» (por Pym" (rye anriutiickad CeMbH Epeero j0- 
CTATHA MPOBOTUT CBO OCVEH) CO CTOSLOBOH, HT. 7., 
a TARR BOSpoOAy Tene XapakTepHoii LTA ANI, Tak 
WABbIBAeMOIL —,,TeppacHoii” CHETeMBL, T.e.,  {lecTeHIts 
JOMOB (ILU0ii Pas THUVUTUXCH BO BCIO JIMMY RBapTacta) 
HO BepTHRAML TAR, YOO Ravan KBapripa Obra 
pacho.tonkela BO BCX VTAMRAX, OOBLTHO THO OHO HTH 
{Be KOMHATHE BRAM, I YTOObL Kavya KBapTupa 
Meta 10 CBOEMY COOCTBEHHOMY CaURkY. 

Crp. 189. ©. TAHD. AHIMVINACRHE HPHCOBOP- 

HbIE YPO/[bSs1 

Vrojbst, OKPVAAOUTIe anruiickHe COOOpbl IMewor 
COBePULCHHO OFOOLUL, IM OUNM Ipitevupiii, Xaparrep. 
Oriiuiretbnoli yeproit ABTAIOTCH OKpPYVAAOpe ¢O- 
Gopht sLVARARIL IE [peBonracaajyennst, ABTOP ToKasbl- 
BaeT., YTO Hacaa lenis OTH COBCCM He BOSTITRII B 
XVIIL peke, oguonpemeniio CO CBeTCRIMIL ,,ASHBOIILC- 
HIM CaaMIL 1 HapkaMIL, KAR ObLTO OLE eC TEE TBEHHDIM 
Hpeqoaararh, WO YTO OHI vake  eVIfecTBOBA B 
Cpequite Beka, 

Crp. 193. ,HAD@MILT, CEHTP* 

Haspanie oro (,.lenrp Hadpinija*) mpitaino Rety6y 
OpuTaucKoii aAPMUN, HH MOpeKoro If BOS AVULNOLO (—.10TOB, 
VeTpoeHHOMY B TOMCHLCHIIL, pea qe Mpa yreaaBulem 
H3BeCTHOMY LONOHCKOMY pectopany. hey joeryment 
Kak JIA Kapow, Tak MW Wi Bpemennoro cocTaBa, 
He3aBMUCHMO OT WA, JOMRMOCTH, I pola OpVARIts, 
BROW I aKenenHii Mepconad, Hasnain Kayo B 
yecTh ero ocHoBaTetA Lop a Hadpitaryta. 

Crp. 197. ILL IOBEHTY TE“ 

Tak Wasplpaeres CTATVA, W3Bastas CRY IbITOpOM 
Bpyvuo TPeopri, tocnstiyjennas wonomecrRy Bpasitentit, 
Cha BOs TRUPAYTA Tepes 3auitem — Opasi-tpeKoro 
Minne repersa [poe nenteniist Bor. Pito je sRaneiipo. 
Crp. 197. E. BIRITDAMC. BILTBSIM OJTBAP-TIC 

HW HOMTHITPILAT 

B oerarpe oroit coodupauore A HUTepecible CBeTEHILA 
00 apxutrertope BivibsaMe Ojywap jee EO ToeTpPoenitoM 
uM Mocte B Tlowrunpinyye (rpadetbo Paamouranunep, 
Batiie, Beamkoopirainitst). Haunnast mpndgisit- 
rerio ¢ 1756 r., 0 S31 r., apornbtii mpoaer store 
Mocta ObLT Hanbo-c1butIM B CTpane. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
The New Empiricism 


To the Editors of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 

Sirs,—Dr. Giedion dealt somewhat harshly with 
the New Empiricism at the recent joint meetings 
of the MARS Group and the Institute of Contem- 
porary Arts. I understood the REVIEW'S articles to 
be objective surveys of a contemporary trend and 
not, as Dr. Giedion seemed to suggest, an advocation 
of a new method of approach to the problems of 
design. But in any case, at this moment an empirical 
approach is surely preferable to a dogmatic one 
if only because we have not produced an acceptable 
dogma. Dr. Giedion himself pointed out that we 
could not hope to do this until we had effected a 
rapprochement between science and art (‘Our age 
has one outstanding task . . . to absorb in an 
emotional way the results of science’); until, in fact, 
we had an established social basis that we accepted 
without questioning. That happy condition obtained 
in the eighteenth century and resulted in an archi- 
tecture of a consistently high quality. It is notable 
that Palladianism, the strongest dogma that the 
century evolved, did not come into being until 
classicism was completely established. Nineteenth 
century gothic dogma was a different matter since 
its criteria were moral and not wsthetic. 

In this connection a very pressing contemporary 
danger is that, mutatis mutandis, we should perpe- 
trate the nineteenth century’s error in two ways: 
first, by attempting consciously to produce an 
architecture that reflects ‘the age of the common 
man,’ and second, by too great an obsession with 
the techniques of construction and planning. I 
suggest that the tastes of the mythical common 
man do not deserve notice until they have become, 
by present standards, uncommon, and while I hope 
that that will happen soon, I fear that my hope 
will not soon be realized. 

As to my second point, it is a fashion nowadays 
to regard a neat piece of planning or construction as 
successful architecture; and I am sure that these 
beliefs result from a confusion of thought. The 

[continued on page 208 
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The recent Olympic games held at Wembley 
again focused the attention of the world upon 
this centre of sporting events. 
many of the events are held after dark, and 
as a result of co-operation over many years 
between Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. 
Ltd., and the Stadium Engineers, the whole of 
the special illumination demanded by each 
is entirely provided by Metrovick 
Lighting Equipment. 
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A BAR WITH A FUTURE 


Here is a bar where the designer has taken full 
advantage of the inspiration afforded by FORMICA 


slows like 


Decorative Laminated Plastic. Its beauty g 


a beacon in a darkened world . . . a pointer for a 
shining future in the art of interior decoration. 

Grey linette ‘cigarette-proof?’ FORMICA has been 
used here for all horizontal surfaces, and the illustrated 
panels are original paintings by Myerscough Walker, 


‘inter-laminate’ printed in laminated vlastic sheeting. 


ORMICcaA 


DE LA RUE. LONDON 





Not by beauty alone does FORMICA become 
the decorative material of this modern age, but 
also by its hidden qualities of being hygienic. 
abrasion-resistant, easily wiped clean . .. a fine 
example of first cost being last cost. The ‘cigarette- 
proof’ grade is the final answer to the menace of the 
careless smoker. 

Send today for full details, including colour range 


and sizes. ete. 


THE PRESENT DAY DECORATION OF THE FUTURE 


DE LA RUE INSULATION LTD., IMPERIAL HOUSE, 84/86 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1, ENGLAND - Telephone: REGent 2901 + Cables: Delinsul, Piccy, London 
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continued from page 206] 

peculiar Characteristics of this present age lie in 
that new social needs the needs in fact of the 
common man give rise to new planning problems 
such as those of satellite towns and welfare and 
community centres, to which new constructional 
methods offer a variety of possible solutions. But 
the acid test of the success of these new buildings 
must be their wsthetic content, since the new needs 
only give the buildings their initial raison d°étre, 
while the new techniques are means and not ends. 
It seems likely that it is the complexities of new 
social needs and constructional techniques that have 
stopped architecture from developing with the other 
visual arts. We have comparatively few fears for the 
future of painting or sculpture because neither their 
functions nor their techniques have grown more 
complex even though they have changed. A mural 
in a workmen’s canteen need differ only in its con- 
ception from one in a banqueting hall: Henry 
Moore still works with a chisel. 

Timagine it is the preoccupation with extraneous 
factors architectural values that Dr. 
Giedion had in mind when he inveighed against the 
cosiness that at present is an attribute of the New 
Empiricism. He rightly pointed out that cosiness 
does not constitute an infallible formula for pro- 
ducing architecture any more than did the 
austerity of functionalism. That is not to say that 
neither nor austerity has a place in a 
worthwhile architecture. The severity of | the 
Escurial or the intimacy of the Cambridge Senate 
House (to take two examples very much at random) 
demonstrate this, and it is probable that as the New 
Kmpiricism develops it will do likewise. 

In short, Empiricism, whether New or otherwise, 
is, IT sugeest, the only possible approach to the 
creation of good architecture, and must necessarily 
form the basis for any dogma that may be evolved 
later. It gives no guarantee of an ultimately success- 
ful architecture, and it would be unfair to expect 
that it should, since architectural guarantees are as 
hard to come by as geese that lay golden eggs. But 
empiricism by definition implies flexibility and in- 
tellectual opportunism, and those T believe to be 
indispensable qualities for architects in an unsettled 
and fast-moving age. 


in assessing 


good 


COSENeSS 


Yours ete., 


London, S.W.7. MERTON TESTER. 
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Correction 

The architects of the Memorial Chapel at Scotch 
College, Melbourne, illustrated in THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL REVIEW, July 1948, should have been given 
as Searborough, Robertson and Love. 
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Contractors, Sub-Contractors 
Suppliers 

Nuffield Centre. General Contractors: Wates Ltd. 

Electrical installations: T. Clarke & Co., Ltd. Service 

lifts and hoists: Newberry & Thomas Ltd. Heating 

and ventilation: Norris Warming Co., Ltd. Cooking 


and kitchen ventilation: Benham & Sons Ltd. 
Phiambing and sanitation: Stanley Topping. Tron 


staircases: B.A. Norris & Co., Ltd. Specialist furnish- 
ing: Maple & Co., Ltd. Ironmongery: Nettlefold & 
Sons Ltd. Painting: South London Decorators Ltd. 
Plastering: Southern Counties Plastering Contractors 
Ltd. Stage equipment: Strand Electric & Engineering 
Co., Ltd. Sanitary fittings: John Bolding & Sons Ltd. 
Glazing: Leary Glazing Service. Pavement lights: 
Lenscrete Ltd. Terrazzo: Art Pavements & Decora- 
tors Ltd. .fhaninex glazing: Williams & Williams 
Ltd. Floor tiling: Carter & Co. (London) Ltd. 
Linoleum: KK. & A. Wates Ltd. 

Rural Housing for Loddon’ R.D.C., Norfolk. 
General Contractors: J. Moore (Builders) Ltd. Zron- 
mongery, sanitary fittings: R. J. Pryce & Co. Metal 
windows: Rustproof Metal Window Co., Ltd. Con- 
crete gates, posts: Crotch & Son, Ltd. Sewage disposal 
equipment: Tuke & Bell Ltd. Wood doors: The 
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Adamite Co., Ltd. Electrical installations: Lowestoft 
Electrical Co., Ltd. Hedging plants and trees: R.C. 
Notceutt Ltd. Trees: Lowestoft © Corporation 
Nurseries. Plumbing: W. J. & EF. Taylor Ltd. 

Two Houses at Henley-in-Arden. General Con- 
tractors: W. Sapcote & Sons. Foundations, damp- 
courses, reinforced concrete, partitions, plumbing, 
woodblock flooring: W. Sapcote & Sons. .tsphalte 
(garage roof): Val-de-Travers Asphalte Paving Co.. 
Ltd. Bricks (25 in.): Burbury Brick Co. Tiles (Colt’s 
cedar shingles), roofing felt: Wormells Ltd. Glass: 
Pearce & Cutler Ltd. Boilers: Ideal Boilers & 
Radiators Ltd. Electrical installations: Baxter & 
Impey Ltd. Casements, window furniture: Hoskins & 
Sewell Ltd. 

House at Wilmeote, Warwickshire. General Con- 
tractors: J. G. Fincher & Co. Roofing: Turner's 
Asbestos Cement Co., Ltd. Sanitary fittings: Benyon 
& Co. Flooring: Semtex Ltd. Windows: J. G. 
Fincher & Co. Range: Kagle Range & Grate Co. 
Joinery: Midland Joinery Works Ltd. Quarry tiles: 
Bidford-on-Avon Brick & Tile Co., Ltd. First floor 
ceiling: Tentest Fibre Board Co., Ltd. Tronmongery: 
Nettlefold & Sons Ltd. 


Houses at  Ibstone, Buckinghamshire. General 
Contractors: W. A. Steevens Ltd. Dampcourses: 


George M. Callender & Co., Ltd. Bricks: Colliers & 
Co. Special roofing (copper roofing): Broderick In- 
sulated Structures Ltd. Plate glass: James Clark & 
Eaton Ltd. Patent flooring (pitch mastic): Neuchatel 
Asphalt Co., Ltd. Waterproofing materials: Aqua- 
crete Marketing Co. Central heating: Sid Cubbage 
(Engineers) Ltd. Botlers: Ideal Boilers & Radiators 
Ltd. Electric wiring: Michael Neidle. Electric light 
fivtures: Troughton & Young Ltd. Electric cookers 
and immersion heaters: General Electric Co., Ltd. 
Plumbing: W. A. Steevens Ltd. Sanitary fittings: J. 
Choter & Sons Ltd. Door furniture and metal work: 
J. D. Beardmore & Co., Ltd. Casements: Rippers 
Ltd. Window furniture: Standard E.J.M.A. Joinery 
(doors): W. C. Ware & Sons Ltd. 

Cottage at West Drayton. General Contractors: W. 
S. Try Ltd. Bricks: Uxbridge Flint Brick Co., Ltd. 
Stone for fireplace: The Bath & Portland Stone 
Firms Ltd. Special roofings (Canadian cedarwood 
shingles): W. H. Colt (London) Ltd. Sanitary fittings: 
Dent & Hellver Ltd. Door furniture: S. Grahame 
Ross Ltd. Sliding-folding windows: The Educational 
Supply Association. Windows generally: Rippers Ltd. 
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